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Motes, 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN. 
CHAPTER III, 

Any attempt in the present day to trace the 
origin of the Inns of Court and Chancery, or to 
show with certainty the distinction between the 
two classes of Inn may well be considered as hope- 
less, seeing the obscurity in which the subject is 
involved by historians professing to give an account 
of these institutions in their own day, when the 
history must have been matter of personal know- 
ledge, or certainly of recent tradition. Fortescue, 
whose legal position and knowledge entitle him to 
be listened to with respect, wrote his work ‘ De 
Laudibus Legum Anglice’ between 1460 and 1470, 
and he gives the earliest account of the schools 
established in London for the study of the law, and 
speaks of the Inns of Court and Chancery as being 
then in full operation, stating that there were four 
of the former—meaning, doubtless, Lincoln’s Inn, 
the two Temples, and Gray’s Inn—and ten, and 
sometimes more, of the latter, which he designates 
“Tnns of Chancery.” Had Fortescue known that 
his account of the legal seminaries established in 
this country would be the only authentic source 
to which the anxious investigator can now turn 
for information, he certainly would not have fallen 
into the error of supposing that a system, though 
clearly established and well understood by him, 





would have remained equally intelligible in the 
present day, but would have given to future in- 
quirers the benefit of a knowledge which now 
must be sought for in vain. 

That there did exist establishments in London 
for the study of the law many years previous to 
Fortescue’s time is manifest by a prohibition by 
Henry IIT. (1235) against the continuance of 
schools in London for the study of the law. And 
the term “ apprentice,” introduced into a mandate 
of Edward I., establishing the fact of the existence 
of a class of persons pursuing the study of the law, 
presupposes a college or place for their assembling. 
They were voluntary societies, probably, of gradual 
foundation, created as a demand for extended ac- 
commodation arose by the increase in the number 
of students, and were not ruled by any definite 
system till they had grown into a notoriety making 
some established code of laws necessary for their 
governance. And when one establishment became 
full, new accommodation for those resorting to the 
study was found in another locality. 

The power of granting degrees in the law, how- 
ever, appears very early to have been vested in 
the Inns of Court alone, and therefore it was 
necessary the students at the Halls or Inns of 
Chancery should, as they advanced in legal know- 
ledge and aspired to the higher honours of the 
law, be drafted into one of the superior Inns ; and 
thus there came to be established between the 
Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery the kind of 
relationship which now exists between the mother 
university and thecolleges. Thus, Furnival’s Inn 
and Thavies’ Inn were in connexion with Lincoln’s 
Inn ; Clifford’s Inn, Lyons’ Inn, and Clement’s 
Inn, with the Inner Temple; and Staples’ Inn 
and Barnard’s Inn with Gray’s Inn. 

Still the origin of the distinction between “ Inns 
of Court” and “Inns of Chancery” is far from 
clear, and neither Fortescue’s nor Dugdale’s defi- 
nition is satisfactory. On the whole, I think 
Foss, in his ‘Judges of England,’ gives the most 
reasonable solution. He says :— 

* All the original and judicial writs were prepared in 
Chancery, and as they formed the elements of the study, 
it was but natural that the place in which these elements 
were taught should be called from the department in 
which: they were concocted. And the title Inn of Court, 
in contradistinction to Inn of Chancery, was no doubt 
assumed as a superior one ; as in process of time from 
them only were selected the advocates who were autho- 
rized to plead in the several Courts of Justice.” 

At whatever time the Inns of Chancery were 
founded, there is no doubt they are nearly all in 
existence at the present time. They were Clif- 
ford’s Inn, Lyon’s Inn, Clement’s Inn (attached to 
the Inner Temple) ; New Inn, Lyon’s Inn (Middle 
Temple) ; Furnival’s Inn, Thavies’ Inn (Lincoln’s 
Inn); Barnard’s Inn, Staples’ Inn (Gray’s Inn) ; 
to which may be added Strand Inn, or Chester 
Inn, pulled down on the building of Somerset 
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House by the Protector Somerset, when the 
students were transferred to New Inn; and 
Scroope’s Inn, once a house of the Lords Scroope 
of Bolton, and which was used by serjeants-at- 
law so long ago as Richard III, It stood on Hol- 
born Hill, opposite St. Andrew’s Church. * 
Although Barnard’s Inn doubtless did become 
an Inn appurtenant to Gray’s Inn, it is not 
clear what was the nature of the allegiance paid 
to the alma mater, or what species of authority 
or control was exercised. The earliest intima- 
tion of the interference of Gray’s Inn appearing 
in our books is in 1604, at which time it was the 
custom, on a student quitting the society and 
going up to Gray’s Inn, for a certificate of good 
behaviour to be granted, and in 1604 is the follow- 
ing entry :-— 
To the Right Worshipful the Readers of Greis Inne. 
John Godbold, of Toddington, in the county of Suf- 
folk, Gentleman, was admitted into the fellowship of 
Barnards Inne the 2°" day of May, and hath ever since 
his admittance very honestly and orderly used and be- 
haved himself in the said House, and is a very good 
Student, and hath done his exercises of Learning for him- 
self and others. 
Your Worshipp’s to command, 
Grorce CoppLepyYKkE, Principal. 
The Society might with great security certify to 
the good conduct of their student Mr. Godbold, 
for in 1647 we find he had risen to the dignity ofa 
judge—a puisne Justice of the Common Pleas. 
The appointment of a reader to direct the 
studies of the house was from the earliest time by 
Gray’s Inn ; and though in 1579, and for several 
years afterwards, the election of a reader is recorded 
in the books as being the act of the Society, this 
election, I apprehend, was limited to the choice of 
one of the three persons sent from Gray’s Inn for 
the purpose ; and that this was the ancient mode 
of election is evidenced by a letter written by the 
Lord Privy Seal in 1630, viz. :— 
To the Worshippfull my very loving Friends the Prin- 
cipal and Antients of Barnard’s Inne in Holborne. 
Whereas I understand that my Cosin Harlowe is one 
of the three now sent unto yo: from Grayes Inne wherof 
you are to choose one for y' Reader, These are to informe 
0: that his infirmitie and weakness of body is such as 
e is very unable to undergoe the paynes and cares which 
a reading requireth. Let me therefore intreat you in 
y™ Election to spare him, and therein I shall acknowledge 
y" kindnesse, and be ready to requite it, 
Soe with my loving comendac’ons, 
rej® yo: verie loving Frend, 
29 Aprilis, 1630. MANCHESTER, 
In 1664 the porter of the house was fined 
6s. 8d. for not waiting at the gate and giving 
notice to the principal and antients of the coming 
of the reader from Gray’s Inn, and an order of 
pention was then passed that the gentlemen in 
commons do accompany the principal or his de- 





* It is needless to say that since this account was 
written other inns have disappeared. } 








puty and the antients in their gowns to attend and 
meet the reader from the rails of the house into the 
hall and back again, according to ancient custom, 

The appointment of a reader and the displacing 
of a principal illegally elected in 1641 are the 
only acts of authority or control which ever appear 
to have been exercised by the Society of Gray’s 
Inn. The only vestige of connexion with the 
mother society still remaining is of a convivial 
character, consisting in the hospitality shown by 
Gray’s Inn on the appointment of a serjeant, when 
they invite the principal and antients of Barnard’s 
Inn and Staples’ Inn to breakfast in their hall. 

In 1816, on the appointment of Mr. Serjeant 
Hullock, afterwards one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, and in 1842, on the appointment of Mr, 
Serjeant Dowling, and again in 1845, on the 
appointment of Mr. Serjeant Allen, this courtesy 
was shown, when the principal and antients, in their 
robes, attended by their clerk of initiations and 
butler, partook of the hospitality of the mother 
society, and were most graciously received by the 
treasurer and benchers and placed at a table in 
the centre of the hall, expressly provided for 
them, and their healths drank in the loving cup. 

Gray’s Inn no longer claims any right of control 
over the affairs of Barnard’s Inn, and has for 
many years acknowledged its independence. In 
whatever manner or by whatever means Gray’s 
Inn acquired ascendency, I am not disposed to 
concur in the prevailing opinion that Barnard’s 
Inn owes its origin to the benchers of Gray’s Inn, 
who, finding applications for admission into their 
society more numerous than their limits would 
allow them to entertain, established Barnard’s Inn 
as a hostel or hall at which their students might 
be housed till the mother society could take them 
under her immediate care. This, of course, must 
assume that Gray’s Inn was a society completely 
established, and in such vogue as to be unable to 
lodge her own members and answer all the de- 
mands for admissions before Barnard’s Inn was 
even thought of. Now we have most satisfactorily 
proved our own society to have been in operation 
so early as the year 1454; and I apprehend 
Gray’s Inn will have great difficulty in showing 
an earlier title. But let their own records speak. 

Their earliest biographer is Simon Segar, the 
chief butler of the Inn, who acted as deputy- 
steward and collector of the rents in 1676. The 
butler drew up an account of the house, its origin 
and customs, and according to this statement there 
is no positive evidence of the possession of the 
place by students of the law earlier than 1506. 
With a very natural jealousy, however, for the 
honourand antiquity of his house, the steward quotes 
several documents of ancient date ; but none of 
them to my mind clearly establishes the fact of the 
place being used as a legal college so early as the 
worthy historian would lead us to believe. 
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In 1308, 1 Edward II., Gray’s Inn was the 
residence of Reginald de Grey, and the two next 
ssors were John and Henry de Grey. An 
inquisition was held on the death of Reginald, 
this Henry’s son, who was found to be in posses- 
sion of a certain “‘ hospitium” of the value of 100s. 
perannum. Richard de Grey, the grandson of 
this Reginald, died in 1441, 20 Henry VI., when 
an inquisition describes his property as “the manor 
of Portepoole called Grays Inn.” In no one of 
these descriptions, however, is there anything to 
lead to the conclusion that the property was any- 
thing more than a private residence, no mention 
being made of any establishment for the promotion 
of the study of the law, and the word “ hospitium,” 
as I have previously shown, being equally appro- 
priate to an ordinary residence of a family of dis- 
tinction, as were the De Greys, as to a college or 
hall. 

The next document is 22 Henry VIT., 1506, an 
indenture by which Edmund, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
conveys four messuages, four gardens, and eight 
acres of land to “‘ certain Antients and Benchers 
of Gray’s Inn, to the use of them and their heirs 
in trust for the Fellows and Students there.” There 
is, therefore, no actual evidence on record of the 
possession of Gray’s Inn by students of the law 
until this deed. Assuming, however, that Gray’s 
Inn was a place set apart for the study of the law 
in some form or other before this time, and that 
it was one of the four Inns of Court alluded to by 
Fortescue in 1460, which may without hesitation 
be admitted, it may still be questioned whether it 
was at that time held as a society bound by estab- 
lished rules and governed by a controlling body, 
and so fully established and overstocked with 
pupils as to render colonization necessary. With- 
out, therefore, some more conclusive evidence than 
their own published records show, I cannot con- 
cede to Gray’s Inn an existence as a seminary for 
learning so fully appointed and established and 
so overstocked with students as to require addi- 
tional space before Barnard’s Inn was built ; and 
feel justified in rebutting the assumption that 
Barnard’s Inn was founded by Gray’s Inn as a 
place of entertainment for students who could not 
be accommodated within her own precints for want 
of space. On the contrary, the testimony goes to 
establish the fact of Barnard’s Inn having had 
& separate and distinct foundation unconnected 
with Gray’s Inn. Barnard’s Inn and Staples’ 
Inn being the nearest places of resort for students, 
it is easily understood how they came to be fixed 
upon as houses of entertainment for the redundant 
inmates of Gray’s Inn, and the connexion with the 
mother society is by this means not unsatisfactorily 
explained. The first entry in the books of Gray’s 
Inn of the admission of students is 1516. 

Aw ANTIENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


(To be continued.) 





POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO BYRON. 


To the numerous poems at one time or another 
attributed to Lord Byron, the few which I shall 
presently enumerate may be added. I have a 
curious edition, badly printed, on inferior paper, 
of ‘The Poetical Works of Lord Byron,’ which 
I observed about twelve months since in the 
house of a friend, who was kind enough to 
present me with it. It is a 12mo. of xili-573 
pages, and contains ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘The 
Corsair,’ ‘ Lara,’ ‘ Prisoner of Chillon, ‘ Manfred, 
* Siege of Corinth,’ ‘The Giaour,’ ‘ House of Idle- 
ness,’ and a large number of the very short 
compositions, the only noticeable feature about 
the volume being the section of ‘‘ Attributed 
Poems,” pp. 513-538. There are two undated 
title-pages, the first—with an engraving—having 
the imprint of John Loftus, 262, Strand, and 
the second that of Walker & Co., Strand. There 
is also an anonymous portrait; and upon con- 
sulting the prints of Byron in the admirable 
Dawson collection deposited in the Penzance 
Library, I find that it is unquestionably a copy of a 
work by T. Phillips, R.A., which was engraved by 
W. H. Mote. Preceding the “ Attributed Poems” 
is this statement :— 

“ The following, though not included in the London 
editions, have been generally attributed to the pen of 
Lord Byron, and as such have been appended to the 
Parisian collections; the present publisher has therefore 
thought fit to insert them here.” 

The poems are thus severally entitled, and the first 
two lines of each are quoted :— 


1. Ode. 
Oh, shame to thee, land of the Gaul ! 
Oh, shame to thy children and thee, &c. 
In this ode there are nine stanzas, but the first 
is repeated again at the end. Mr. WiILLiaM 
Bares stated in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2"4 S. ii. 48, that this 
ode was published in the Laurel, issued by Tilt in 
1841 ; but, although there is nothing to judge by 
for certain, I should imagine that my edition of 
Byron was a prior publication. 
2. Madame Lavalette. 
Let Edinburgh Critics o’erwhelm with their praises 
Their Madame de Stael, and their famed La Pinasse. 
Of this poem there are three verses, eight lines 
each. 
3. Farewell to England. 
Oh ! land of my fathers and mine, 
The noblest, the best, and the bravest. 
Fifty-nine verses, four lines each. 
4. Ode to the Island of St. Helena. 
Peace to thee, isle of the ocean ! 
Hail to the breezes and billows ! 
Six verses. 
5. To the Lily of France. 
Ere thou scatterest thy leaf to the wind, 
False emblem of innocence, stay. 


Twelve verses, of four lines each. 
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6. To Jessy. 
“ The following stanzas were addressed by Lord Byron 
to His Lady, a few months before their separation,” 
There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 


Eight verses, four lines each. 


7. Lines 
“ Addressed by Lord Byron to Mr. Hobhouse on his 
Election for Westminster.” “ Mors Janua vitx.” 
Would you get to the house through the true gate, 
Much quicker than even Whig Charley went, 
Let Parliament send you to Newgate, 
And Newgate will send you to—Parliament. 
This is the complete ‘* poem.” 
8. Enigma, 
"Twas whispered in Heaven, ‘twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell, 
According to Mr. Buxton Forman this enigma is 
unquestionably by Miss Fanshawe. 
9. Fragments of an Incomplete Poem. 
— thou—and thou should’st know me—chance to 
reac 
A line or two that anguish wreaks hereon. 
Seventy-three stanzas, This is referred to in 
‘N. & QQ,” 4™ S. v. 225, as being one of the 
Halifax selections, published by Milner, 1865. 
The question is asked, “If genuine, whence 
did Milner obtain it?” No importance, of 
course, can be attached to Milner’s edition of 
Byron or any other poet, but it would be interest- 
ing to learn if, as I think it likely, Milner re- 
printed the edition of Loftus or Walker & Co., 
either partly or wholly. It should be furthermore 
observed that I have not found any of the fore- 
going included by Mr. Murray in his large one- 
volume edition published in 1837. 
W. Roserrs. 


Heamoor, Penzance, 


MACAULAY AND SHADWELL. 


In Macaulay’s famous third chapter, describing 
the social condition of England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century—a veritable tour de 
force which, in spite of carping critics, will live 
in English literature beside the most powerful 
and picturesque descriptions in the “ Waverley 
Novels”—the historian, speaking of the country 
gentleman of the age, says, “ His wife and daugh- 
ter were in tastes and accomplishments below a 
housekeeper or a still-room maid of the present 
day. They stitched and spun, brewed gooseberry 
wine, cured marigolds, and made the crust for the 
venison pasty.” Macaulay’s reading was so pro- 
digious, and, indeed, he himself says that “his 
notion of the country gentleman of the seven- 
teenth century was derived from sources too 
numerous to be recapitulated,” that it would be 
unsafe to conclude that he was thinking of one 
authority more than another ; still, I think I am 
justified in assuming that when writing the de- 
scription I have quoted above he had his eye, 


inter alia, on the following passage in Thomas 
Shadwell’s play ‘ The Scourers,’ the date of which 
was exactly contemporary with the time which 
Macaulay was describing, 1690. The two heroines 
of the play, “‘co-heirs [sic] of two thousand pounds 
a year,” Eugenia and Clara (“ girls of the period” 
with a vengeance !), in the first scene of the second 
act declare their intention of throwing off the yoke 
of their governess, Mrs. Priscilla, whom they po- 
litely address as old Mumpsimus, Old Sibyl, and 
Old Do-little, and proceed in a kind of duet as 
follows :— 

Eugenia. Does my mother think she shall mew us up 
any more at her jointure-house, old Do-little ! 

Clara, Amongst poor innocent country things who 
never stir beyond the parish but to some Fair? 

Priscilla. Did she not bestow good breeding upon you 

re? 

_ Breeding ! What, to learn to feed ducklings 
and cram chickens? 

Clara. To see cows milked, learn to churn, and make 


cheese ? 

Eugenia, To make clouted cream and whipt sillabubs? 

Clara. To make a carraway cake, and raise pie-crust! 

Eugenia. And to learn the top of your skill in syrup, 
sweetmeats, aqua mirabilis, and snail-water ? 

Clara. Or your great cunning in cheese-cakes, several 
creams, and almond butter ! 

Eugenia and Clara’s education, however, to 
judge from Macaulay’s description of seventeenth 
century country ladies, would seem to have been 
above the average, as in addition to these accom- 
plishments they were taught dancing by “ an igno- 
rant, illiterate, hopping puppy that rides his dan- 
cing circuit thirty miles about”; singing by “an 
old hoarse singing-man, riding ten miles from his 
cathedral”; and music by a master who taught 
them “ to twinkle out ‘ Lilly burlero’ upon an old 
pair of virginals that sound worse than a tinker’s 
kettle that he cries his work upon.” They then 
conclude with a round defiance of Mrs. Priscilla 
“and her works,” now that they have come up 
to London, ‘‘ this paradise of the world.” 

Shadwell’s plays are no doubt well known to 
students, but I do not fancy they are much 
known to that somewhat indefinite personage, 
“the general reader.” The London Library 
edition of his works is 1720. I do not know if 
any edition has been published since this date. His 
plays are coarse, as, indeed, how could the works 
of an English comic dramatist, writing at the period 
in which Shadwell lived, have been other than 
coarse? But they contain some graphic scenes, 
and are very valuable for manners. Sir Walter 
Scott was of opinion that Shadwell has met with 
scant justice from posterity. He says that Shad- 
well “had a strong sense of humour, and occa- 
sionally great power in expressing it. He was the 
Ben Jonson of his day, however inferior to him in 
genius; and as a painter of manners, his works 
ought not to be lost sight of by the English anti- 
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Shadwell imitated Moliére’s ‘Les Précieuses 
Ridicules’ in his ‘ Bury Fair,’ an amusing play, 
although, as might be expected, vastly inferior to 
the original in grace and lightness of touch. James 
Smith, of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ wittily called 
Crabbe ‘‘ Pope in worsted stockings.” I will take 
the liberty of “‘ conveying” this, and will accord- 
ingly call Shadwell “ Moliére in corduroy.” 
| er of the good things which Miss Eugenia 
and Miss Clara were taught to make in the coun- 
try sound very appetizing, the “almond-butter” 
especially, mon govt. ‘* Snuil-water,” however, 
although I have anything but a clear notion of 
what it was, I should imagine to be “ particklery 
unpleasant,” as Sam Weller said of the Bath 
waters. Does any one know what sort of a boisson 
it was? Also what was “‘ aqua mirabilis”; and 
for what object were marigolds cured, as Macaulay 
mentions? Cured marigolds would, I should think, 
be an agreeable accompaniment (or corrective) of 
snail-water. As they do not sound like an article 
of diet, I conclude they were used in domestic 
medicine. 

It is amusing to compare the above list of coun- 
try dainties with Keats’s description of the more 
aristocratic, or rather princely, ‘‘ delicates ” which 
Porphyro brought forth from Madeline’s closet, in 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ stanza xxx., a description 
so rich and luscious that one can only suppose that 
Keats wrote it for the express purpose of inducing 
his readers to try the experiment alluded to by 
Bolingbroke in ‘ Richard IL.’ and to see how far 
it is possible to 

Cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast. 

Just one word more. Eugenia says that when 
she and her sister have broken away from their 
governess they will, amongst other advantages, be 
able to “do what they will upon Childermas Day.” 
This is an interesting illustration of the passage in 
Addison’s paper in the Spectator, No. 7, on foolish 
superstitions, in which the silly mother tells her 
little boy that he shall not begin “join-hand” 
upon Childermas Day. Jonatnan Bovucuter. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS TO ‘NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 

Abolitionist (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict,’ 1836).—1827, 
“This article contains of the doctrines on which the 
abolitionists [of the Corn-Laws] rely” (Blackwood's 
Mag., vol. xxi. p. 169), 

Abortifacient (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ 1875).,—1861, 
“Abortifacients are to be divided...... into two classes ’’ 
(N. Syd. Soc. Year-Book for 1460,’ p. 467). 

Abortive, pathol. (sense not in ‘ Dict.’),—1872, “‘ The 
designations gastric and nervous fever, in common use, 
exactly correspond to what modern physicians mean by 
‘abortive enteric fever,’ or, a8 the Germans call it, ‘ abortive 
or,  (Aitkin’s ‘ Practice of Med.,’ sixth edition, 
1, 004) 


custom of shaving or not shaving appears in all coun- 
tries to have varied a good deal...... abrasion being more 
generally adopted” (Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxxiv. 
p. 671). 

Absorbing (used for “ absorbent,” not in ‘ Dict.’).— 
1804, “The general disease of the absorbing glands” 
(Abernethy, * Surgical Observations,’ p. 60). 

Abusiveness (no quot, after 1683).—1827, “What was 
her Mither’s abusiveness to this?” (Blackwood’s May., 
vol, xxii. p. 47). 

Accentuated (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ 1873).—1863, 
“ The diagnostic value of an accentuated cardiac second 
sound’ (Warburton Begbie in Ldin. Med. Journal tor 
June, et seq.). 

Accommodation (not in ‘ Dict.’ in this sense).—1878, 
“It would be desirable to discontinue the use of a term 
which has had several! meanings attached to it..... and 
to replace acclimatisation by the word accommodation ” 
(Parke’s ‘ Pract. Hygiene,’ fifth edit., p. 442). 


Achromatous (not in ‘ Dict,’).—1883, vide Quain’s 
* Dict. of Med,’ 
Aconelline (earliest quot. given 1876).—1864, The 


quotation given in the ‘Dict.’ as from Harley's ‘ Mat. 
Med.’ of 1876 is copied verbatim from the /harma- 
ceutical Journal, vol, v. p. 317, for 1864. 

Acrid, sb. (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1752, *“‘ Acrids promote 
the menses” (‘Emmenologia,’ by Dr. Freind,’ index) ; 
1829, *“ Poisoning by arsenic or other acrids” (Edin. 
Med. and Surg. Journal,’ vol. xxxii, p. 312). 

Additamentary (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1871, “ The numerous 
cases of additamentary bones which are met with in old 
cases of osteo-arthritis’’ (Holmes’s ‘Syst. of Surg,’ 
second edit., vol. iv. p. 27). 

Adeed, for “ indeed ” (not in ‘ Dict.’),—1832, “Say, did 
ye fleech and speak them fair!’ ‘ Adeed did 1, quo’ 
Bottom’ ”’ ( Blackwood’s Mazg., vol, xxxii. p. 404). 

Admire=to wonder, marvel, Xc., (said by ‘ Dict.’ to be 
obsolete ; last quot. given 1697).—1827, “‘ You make me 
admire indeed! How cana spirit like yours be under 
obligation to a body of flesh and blood?” ( Blackwood's 
Mag., vol. xxii. p. 686). 

Aerial, sb, (not in * Dict.’).—1827, “ Wi’ sweet shrill 
laughter the aerials fade " (Blackwood's Mag., ‘ Noct. 


Amb.,’ vol. xxi. p. 106). 
W. Sykes, M.R.C.S, 

Mexborough. 

(To be continued.) 

P.S.—The reason I made the statement to 
which A Reaper takes exception (ante, p. 117), 
viz., “These [desiderata lists] have now apparently 
ceased,” is, that the last only came a little way 
into “ B,” that “ Br” to the end of “B” is being 
rapidly edited for the press, and we are assured 
part iii. to the end of “ B” will be ready directly. 
So that for this part, at least, the desiderata lists 
have not been issued, and if unnecessary for it, I 
presume they will be equally unnecessary for the 
remainder. 





“Kine or” Tavorara.—The annexed para- 
graph, from the Echo, London evening newspaper, 
of July 31, 1886, seems worth noting. Is “ Ravo- 
lara” a misprint, or are there two forms of the 
name of the island 7— 

“‘A European monarch has just died of whose very 
existence few of his contemporaries were aware, Paul I., 
King of Ravolara, has passed away, at the age of 





Abrasion (not in ‘ Dict.’ in this sense),—1833, “ The 


seventy-eight years, honoured, beloved, and regretted 
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by every one of his forty loyal subjects. The island 
of Ravolara, which lies to the north-east of Sardinia, 
has for ages past—like our own Isle of Man only two 
centuries ago—given to its proprietor the right to call 
himself, and be called by all his tenants, *the King.’ 
Charles Albert, as King of Piedmont and Sardinia, 
bestowed the government of the island upon Paul's 
father, Joseph I. Paul I. was a devoted adherent of 
the House of Savoy, and when his late ‘ suzerano,’ 
Victor Emmanuel, died, King Paui I, had his own 
palace—a farmhouse—painted black from the roof to 
the ground as a fitting symbol of his regret. The 
Re Galantuomo, like his father, scrupulously addressed 
Paul I, as ‘ King of Ravolara,’ ” 
Joun W. Bone. 


Priviteces or THE Ducny or Lancaster.— 
I possess a “ Dutchy certificate” of Mr. William 
Ward, a freeholder of Leicester Forest, who lived 
at Sileby, near Leicester, and who once, in com- 
pany with a more famous improver of the Lei- 
cester breed of sheep, visited Windsor to discuss 
with George III. the merits of the royal flock. 
His granddaughter, whose maiden name was Mary 
Ward, was wy father’s mother. It runs as fol- 
lows :— 

“To all and singular Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, Toll- 
gatherers, and other Officers, Ministers, and Subjects of 
our Sovereign Lord the King, to whom in this case it 
shall appertain, Whereas by divers of the King’s 
Majesties most noble progenitors Kings and Queens of 
the Kingdom of England (amongst sundry other Privi- 
ledges, Protections, Jurisdictions, and Liberties given, 
granted, and confirmed unto the Dutchy of Lancaster) it 
is given, granted, and by Acts of Parliament confirmed 
that as well the Officers as the Tenants inhabiting and 
resident of and in the said Dutchy and every of them 
shall be freed, acquitted, and discharged of and from all 
Theolonage, Pannage, Pontage, Passage, and Lastage, 
Tollage, Carriage, Pessage, Pirkage, and Terriage for his 
and their Goods, Cattle, Chattles. Merchandize, and 
Wares by and through the whole Realm of England, in 
all and singular Marketts, Fairs, Towns, and Places being 
of the same Dutchy, And that neither they norfany of 
them, nor their nor any of their Goods, Cattle, Chattles, 
Factors, or Servants shall be distrained, exacted, mo- 
lested, or impeached in the premises by any person or 
persons whomsoever (except as before excepted), 
upon pain to forfeit to our said Sovereign Lord the 
King, his Heirs and Successors, the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds, and to the parties aggrieved their Damages 
besides, Now know ye that I, Thomas Pares the younger, 
Gentleman, Steward of the Honor of Leicester, parcel of 
the said Dutchy, Do hereby certify that William Ward, 
the Bearer hereof, is one of his Majesties Tenants, and 
inhabits and resides in the Lordship of Sileby, in the 
County of Leicester, within the said Honor parcel of the 
Dutchy aforesaid, and is therefore entitled to the Privi- 
ledges, Protections, Jurisdictions, and Liberties afore- 
said. Given under my hand and seal this fifteenth day 
of August, in the Tenth year of the Reign of our Sove- 
reign Lord King George the Third, and in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy. 

(Sealed and signed by) 
“Tuo: Pargs, Jun", Steward.” 


I must leave to others, wiser as to “‘ ages ” than 
myself, to explain the meaning of the ten which 
the certificate exempts from. ‘ Pannage” would 
seem to have something to do with a horse-cloth 








“pontage” with a bridge, “ lastage” with a foot- 

path, and “terriage ” with a dog ; but such words 

as “theolonage,” “pessage,” and “pirkage” are mys. 

teries to me at present. T. Cooper, M.A, 
Banks Vicarage, Southport. 


Tue Great Fire at tar Temrce.—In the 
autobiography of Roger North, which I am now pass- 
ing through the press, the author gives us a long and 
graphic account of the great fire in the Temple which 
broke out on the night of Sunday, January 26, 
1678/9, and continued till noon next day, when it 
had burnt itself out. The story of this disaster 
is told in Roger North’s best manner, and fur. 
nishes us with some interesting details regarding 
the course which the conflagration took, besides 
making many allusions to some points which I am 
as yet unable to explain. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who will kindly inform me 
whether a plan of the Temple can be procured 
which gives a satisfactory picture of the buildings 
as they stood before the fire. 

Avaustus Jrssopp. 


Fieipine’s Worxs.—Mr. Austin Dobson, at 
p. 86 of his ‘ Fielding’ (“ English Men of Letters 
Series”), says that while ‘Pamela’ speedily ran 
through four editions, it was six months before 
Millar published the second and revised edition of 
‘Joseph Andrews.’ I have no doubt Mr. Dobson 
has good authority for this statement, but it is 
not quite compatible with the entries in Woodfall, 
the printer’s, ledger, of which copious extracts were 
printed in‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" S. xi. 377, 418. The fol- 
lowing quotation refers to ‘ Joseph Andrews ’:— 

“Feb. 15, 1741/2, History of the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, &c., 12mo., in 2 vols., No, 1500, with 
alterations. 

“May 31,1742. The 2nd. edit. of Joseph Andrews, 
12mo., No, 2000, 27 shts.""—1" 8. xi. 419. 

It would appear from this ledger account that the 
first edition was exhausted and a second in the 
press in little more than three months. 

Three years ago (6S. viii. 288) I committed 
myself to the statement, on what I considered good 
authority, based on the original assignment of ‘Tom 
Jones,’ that Fielding received 600/. for that work 
before a line was in print. This statement, though 
not actually contradicted, was received with some 
doubt by Mr. Dobson. Some time afterwards I had 
an opportunity of examining amongst Mr. Cross- 
ley’s books the catalogue of Mr. Tolley’s library, 
sold in July, 1851, with prices and purchasers’ 
names marked. The purchaser of the original 
assignment of ‘Tom Jones’ (for 1/. 2s.) was called 
“Cunningham,” but wiether this was Mr. Peter 
Cunningham or his brother, Col. Francis Cunning- 
ham, or another of the same name, I cannot say. 
I only call attention to the fact, in the hope that 
it may afford a clue to the present whereabouts of 
the assignment, W, F. Pripeacx. 

Calcutta, 
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Scorch Kirk Session Recorps, (Continued 


from p. 86. )— 
Actagainst Prophaners mad hy Provinciall Synod of 
Glasgow & Air mad at Air October 3, 1695. 
and restrain y™ not only for fear but for concience sake, 
and further they appoint that presbeteries & Kirk Sess: 
do all faithfully and impartially and exercise their 
discipline agst all such scanalo“” offenders and use all 
justable indevours in dealling w' their......and they doe in- 
joyne that Ministers and Members of Sessioune from ane 
tru zeall off God hold hard to the delating informing 
agst and punishing of such scandelous offenders without 
Respect of persones by Civill punishments conform to 
the above...... act of parlament and other good acts 
mad in that behalf, and y' they record y* dilligence in 
their Cession buiks that the same may be seen by their 
presbeterie in their visitationes and leist any be found 
backword in performance..... heirin from their unwill- 
ingnes to displease or disoblige persones of who may 
happen to be guilty, the Synod earnestly exorts all 
ministers, members of Sess: and all christians that in this 
matter they have adoe w' ane great and terrible God 
whose honnour is to be prefered and whose wrath is to be 
feared before all other considerations what sumever, and 
they appoint that what ever Minister or Elder shall be 
found fuultie in neglecting to pershow the fors* scandells 
ss awords that the s* Minister or Elder be complained 
of and censured by the Presbeterie for the first fault, 
and y' the censure be recorded, and y' the 2 negli- 
gence be delated to and to be censured by the Syuned, 
and for the 3 neglect that the minister be censured by 
the Synnod w' suspensione and the Elder in like manner 
& recorded in the Synnods Register, and albeit the 
Synnod hath full confidence in the zeall & integrity of 
all honest Magistrates y' they will 
A.rrep Cuas. Jonas. 
Swansea. 
(To be continued.) 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family mattera of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Lost Picturrt py Corptey.—At the end of the 
last century and for a part of this lotteries were 
not only permitted but encouraged, and among 
other things it was the custom in London for two or 
more of the senior boys of Christ’s Hospital to be 
appointed to turn the wheel or draw the prizes. The 
operation was represented in a picture painted by 
the celebrated Copley, father of the late Lord Lynd- 
hurst, which was hung in the Guildhall for many 
years, where my father pointed it out to me in the 
year 1826 or 1828, when visiting London, and I 
distinctly recollect his saying, ‘‘That boy is me.” I 
have also bis written testimony to these facts. How- 
ever, when [ was in London again, about thirty years 
ago, I went to look at it, but found it was gone, 
and though I subsequently wrote to the then Lord 
Mayor, Cubitt, I could get no tidings of it. The 
matter then slumbered till very recently, when I 
applied to the present Lord Mayor. He handed 
over my letter to an official, who, however, while 





admitting the great value of such a picture, has 
not succeeded in finding any trace of it. One 
would think that such an acquisition would have 
been registered in some inventory or other. At 
any rate, it has not been found, and being 
public property and an historical subject by 
a celebrated artist, I think the matter should 
not be allowed to rest. It is impossible to guess 
in what corner of the world it may now be repos- 
ing. It may be that at some period or other, when 
such things were not so well looked after as now, 
some obscure official may have removed it, as rub- 
bish or otherwise. Even then it is not likely to 
have been cut up or demolished—it was about six 
or eight feet square, as well as I can recollect- 
and it will be some little renown to have recovered 
it, especially now that the Corporation has com- 
menced a gallery of its own. H. B. Wess. 
Woodlands Villa, Blackheath. 


Cartes Lamp anp Sracknovsr.—In the 
‘Essays of Elia” ‘ Witches and other Night- 
fears,” Lamb describes the terror which was im- 
pressed upon his childish mind by a print in 
Stackhouse’s ‘ History of the Bible,’ representing 
the witch raising: up Samuel. I have a copy of 
the work, 2 vols., folio, 1752. Prefixed to the 
second volume there is a list of the 104 plates, 
and among them there is nothing representing the 
Witch of Endor. Lamb goes on also to speak of 
his damaging a plate of Noah’s ark. No such 
plate exists in this edition. Did the two plates 
he mentions appear in any edition of Stackhouse 
earlier or later than that of 1752? J. Dixon. 


Srun Burrer.—I often meet with the expres- 
sion “spun butter.” Could any of your readers 
tell me what “ spun butter” is, and how it is pre- 
pared ? A & 


Grorae Corman is said to have been married 
by the Rev. Richard Penneck in the church of 
St. John, Bermondsey. This must have been 
after 1761, probably some years after. Are the 
registers of that church accessible ? Urpay. 


Sir Grorce Dattas died on January 14, 1835, 
at Brighton, and was, as I have been informed, 
buried there. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly 
answer the following questions: 1. In what church 
was he buried? 2. Is tiere any portrait of him in 
existence ? G. F. R. B. 


Crieaninc Otp Booxs.—Where can I obtain 
the best information on cleaning and restoring 
antique books! I have Bonnardot’s treatise. 

T. B. C.-W. 

STeRNEANA. (See 6S, xi. 302, 429 ; xii. 37; 
7% §. i. 472.)—In his ‘ Life of Sterne,’ published 
in 1864, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald says that “ M. 
Janin and M. Chasles have received the ‘Koran’ as 
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Sterne’s without hesitation, and have dwelt on 
selected beauties.” The works of both those dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen being rather voluminous, 
can any of your readers give a distinct reference 
to the books in which they discuss Sterne’s ‘Koran’? 
—and so greatly oblige your old correspondent, 
A. R. S#itteto. 


HoutperNxess.—In whose possession is the por- 
trait of Robert D’Arcy, last Earl of Holderness, 
which was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
February, 1755, and given by the earl to William 
Mason? It appears from an engraving by R. 
Cooper, published in 1811, that the portrait was 
when in the possession of the Rev. C. Alderson. 

G. F. R. B. 

Sr Isaac Newron’s ‘ Oprics.’—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether there were more 
than four editions of this work? I have the col- 
lations of the first four editions, and should like 
to know if any more editions were printed. 

G. J. Gray. 


5, Downing Place, Cambridge, 


*Prospert Aquitanicr Carmina,’ 1481.— 
We find in Panzer’s ‘ Annales Typographici’ two 
books printed at Venice by J. de Rubeis in 
1480-1. The first is ‘ Virgilii Opera,’ fol., 1480; 
the second, ‘ Prosperi Aquitanici Carmina,’ 1481. 
It can be easily proved that the first does not 
exist, or that any copy with the date 1480 is made 
up from the 1475 edition. I am anxious to find 
out if any one has seen the latter of the two books. 
Panzer quotes from a catalogue, and Hain has not 
seen it. Any reference to the book will be of 
use. Ep. Gorpon Durr. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


Huevenots.—On a water-colour sketch of a 
building formerly standing in one of the streets 
of Reading were these words:—* A View of the 
King’s Arms [Alms] House in Reading; the Eng- 
lish Government granted it as an Asylum to 230 
French Clergymen after their leaving the Royal 
Castle of Winchester, 1796.” There is no record 
to be found in the public documents or anywhere 
else in Reading or Winchester of the above occu- 
pation. It is supposed that the clergymen were 
of the Huguenot faith, expelled from France. Any 
particulars concerning them will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. Historicvs. 

Reading. 


Sevarson.—Who invented this word ? 
Wm. Granam F. Picort. 
Abington Pigotts, Royston, 


A Sarr Eet.—Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ April 24, 
1663, says :—“ Up betimes, and with my salt eele 
went down in the parler, and there got my boy 
and did beat him til I was faine to take breath 
two or three times.” I suppose the “salt eel” 





| 


a 
means an eel’s skin. Pepys seems to have kept 
one always ready for use. Why “salt”? Did the 
salting make it tough, like the proverbial “ rod in 
pickle”? At the present day boys use a dried 
eel-skin to spin their whipping-tops with, Ip 
Bright’s minutely edited and annotated edition of 
Pepys (1875-9) I do not find any explanation of 
“salt eel.” Dibdin, in one of his songs, ‘ A Salt 
Eel for Mynheer,’ uses the term as meaning 4 
flogging. He says the French are 

trembling for fear, 
Lest from Bridport they get such another salt eel 
As brave Duncan prepared for Mynheer. 
J. Drxoy, 


Recister oF Bintan Wantep.—I wish to dis. 
cover the baptismal or birth register of the son 


of a soldier on service in 1748, the father belong. * 


ing probably to what is known as the Old Dutch 
Brigade, and in a Scottish regiment. The child 
was born somewhere in Holland. R. P. o. 


Destin City.—Burns, in his well-known poem, 
‘Death and Doctor Hornbook,’ published 1785, 
writes :— 

Is just as true 's the Deil’s in Hell or Dublin city, 
Had Dublin at that day such a reputation for 
being a dissolute town ? H. 


“Snirre or Corpus Caristiz.”—In an old 
document relating to one of the medieval guilds, the 
bearers of “the Shippe of Corpus Christie” are 
referred to in connexion with the proceedings of 
the feast day of the guild. Can your readers ex- 
plain what this was, and give instances of the 
occurrence elsewhere of the phrase ? 

W. S. B. HL 


Menteitn Prerace.—What has become of 
the claimants to this ancient earldom? I see that 
Foster’s ‘ Royal Descents’ gives an account of the 
children and grandchildren of the late Mrs. Bar- 
clay Allardice, but does not say where they settled 
—whether in England or America, Can any one 
learned in such matters inform me what the real 
bar to the success of this claim was? According 
to Burke's ‘ Extinct and Dormant Peerage’ the 
proof of the extinction of the line of Lady Eliza- 
beth Graham is certain. J. H. G, 


Hecror Borce anp Arms or AperpreN.—In 
a paper by the late Prof. Cosmo Innes, read June §, 
1863, before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and printed in its Proceedings, an account is given 
of the well-known armorial bearings of the burgh 
of Aberdeen (Gules, three towers triple-towered 
within a double tressure flowered and counter- 
flowered argent), and a reference is made to 
Hector Boece, “ who,” says Mr. Innes, “ pretends 
that these arms were granted to Aberdeen to com- 
memorate the bravery of the burghers in storming 
the castle with its English garrison.” 
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The late Dr. Joseph Robertson, too, in his ‘ Book 
of Bonaccord,’ after narrating the legend of the 
taking of the castle and the consequent grant of 
arms, adds (p. 34): “It is by Hector Boece, and, 
be it particularly noted, by him alone, that this 
story is chronicled.” 

I have been unsuccessful in a search for any 
reference to the Aberdeen arms in the writings of 
Boece. I cannot, however, imagine that two anti- 
quaries so distinguished as those cited above would 
make such positive assertions save as the result 
of a first-hand examination of these writings, and 
I shall be grateful to any one who will call my 
attention to the passage, which I have doubtless 
overlooked. P. J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Wreck or tHe Greynounp, 1563.—Can any 
reader kindly give me information in regard to 
this occurrence, or refer me to an account of it ? 


W. L. R. 


Witts Fo.x-Lore.—Could any of your learned 
readers tell me the origin of the following super- 
stition, and if it is prevalent in any other part of 
the country than Mid-Wilts? Whenever the 
priest makes a mistake in reading the prayers, 
the old people always look upon it as a sign of the 
death of one of the parishioners. I have often 
heard one old woman say, “ Passon made a slip 
? marning. Wonder who ’twill be this week.” 

A. L., Crark. 


Jagques Bastre.—I have an engraving (51} in. 
by 26% in.) with the following title: “The Pro- 
cession of King Edward VI. from the Tower of 
London to Westminster, Feb, xix. MDXLVII., pre- 
vious to his coronation. Engraved from a coeval 
painting at Cowdray, in Sussex, the seat of Lord 
Viscount Montague.” The picture is “Drawn 
from the original by S. H. Grimm,” “ engraved by 
James Basire,” and published by the Antiquarian 
Society. It bears the date 1787. Can any one 
tell me which Jacques Basire it was who engraved 
the plate? Ican find no reference to it in any 
dictionary of engravers available here. 

E. Goverr. 

Adelaide, South Australia, 


Dietrricn.—From what Dedalus does the term 
“Dietrich” or ‘‘ Theodorick,” applied to a pick- 
lock, derive its name ? DEFNIEL. 

Plymouth. 


Hays Famity.—Can any reader of‘ N. & Q.’ 
kindly afford me information regarding the arms 
and descent of Sir Roger Halys, of Harwich, 
Knight, whose daughter Alice married, as his first 
wife, Thomas Plantagenet, surnamed De Brother- 
ton, Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of England, 
eldest son, by his second wife, Margaret, daughter 
of Philip III. of France, of Edward J. of England? 
I may mention that Dr, G. W. Marshall does not 





mention the family of Halys in his very valuable 
work ‘The Genealogist’s Guide’ (second edit., 
1885), and that Berry does not give the arms in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Heraldica.’ Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster, in the ‘General Armory,’ blazons 
the arms of Halys as “ Barry of fourteen, argent 
and azure, on a canton or, a lion passant gules,” 
but he does not mention where the family to 
which this coat pertains was or is located ? 
Cuartes J. DaAvigs. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


‘*Tom AND Jerry.”— What is the origin of this 
expression, applied to a public-house ? 
DEFNIEL. 
Plymouth. 


Joun Pucn, Ayxatomist.—Who was “John 
Pugh, anatomist,” who in 1794 published ‘A 
Treatise on the Science of Muscular Action’? 
Where can I find any biographical account of him? 
The work was published in 4to. at a price of two 
guineas, and was “illustrated by fifteen copper- 
plates.” Tuorr. 


Name or Sone Wantep.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q!’ inform me of the name of the song con- 
taining the following lines? I am very anxious to 
find this out :— 

Hearts were filled with sweet content, 
For sure this meeting never was meant, 
ARTHUR ANDREWS. 


Drawine Broop 1n THE Streets.—Blackstone, 
in his ‘Commentaries,’ alluding to a Bolognian 
law, which enacted that whoever drew blood in 
the streets should be punished with the utmost 
severity, says that after long debate it was held 
not to apply to a surgeon who opened the vein of 
a person who fell down in the street in a fit. Will 
some legal reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with 
the date of this decision ? W. Senior. 

Wakefield. 


Pontack.—Where can I find particulars of 
Pontack, the refreshment caterer at the beginning 
of the last century G. A. A, 


A Bisnor’s Sez.—The word “ see” is a form of 
seat, meaning the jurisdiction of a bishop, &c. 
The word ‘‘ seat” as thus used carries with it or 
implies the ceremony of an enthronement, that is 
to say, a bishop sits upon a throne, and that seat 
will constitute his see, by expansion of ideas, I 
notice that a valued contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
(7™ S. ii. 71) describes the formula thus :—* Dr, 
Denison was bishop, he ‘sat’ 1837-54.” This 
word “ sat” grates or hacks ; it is new to me, and 
I consider it inelegant. Might we not correctly 
substitute the word ‘‘ presided ” ? A. Hatt. 


Vicr-ApMIRAL Sir Tuomas Canpuer, of the 
Imperial Russian Navy, died at St. Petersburg 
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January 18, 1837. Has this distinguished officer 
left any memoirs concerning his service in Russia ; 
and, if so, where can such documents be seen? He 
was a native of Kilkenny county, Ireland, and was 
of an ancient Irish family. The Russian navy is 
said to have owed much to his exertions. B. 


Auvutnors or Booxs WantEpD.— 

“ The Reasonable Communicant : or, An Explanation 
of the Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord’s-Supper, 
In all its Parts, from the Communion-Service. In a 
Discourse between a Minister and one of his Parish 
ioners. London: Printed for Charles Harper at the 
Flower-de-luce over against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet-street. 1704." 1s it known who the author was; 
and is the book of any value! J.P. L. 

Avutnors oF Quorations WANTED.— 

Roses, ah, how fair ye be ! 
Ye are fading, dying ; 
Ye should with my lady be 
On her bosom lying ; 
All your bloom is lost on me 
Here despairing, sighing. 
The dew is on thy roses, love, 
They breathe their fragrance sweet, 
And all around and on the ground 
Strew petals at my feet, 8. 
“ The finger of God touched him and he slept.” 
James LD. Burier. 


Replies, 
A FORGOTTEN UNIVERSITY, 


(7™ 8. ii. 68.) 

The sixth Scottish University foundation referred 
to in the ‘Encylopedia Britannica’ is not the Uni- 
versity of Dumfries,* but the University of Fraser- 
burgh. In my note on “ Scottish Universities” (6™ 
S. xi. 250), I wrote only of those that had used seals 
or armorial bearings. It is, indeed, not generally 
known that for a brief period there existed in 
Aberdeenshire, in full working order, not merely 
the *‘ Keingis Colledge of Auld Aberdene” and 
the “ Academia” of George, Earl Marischal, but a 
third legally constituted university, having its 
seat in the not far distant seaport of Fraserburgh. 
Apart from a short notice which I recently con- 
tributed to a local academic periodical, Alma 


Mater, no account of the last has appeared in print. | 


The outline of a hitherto unwritten chapter in 
Scottish academic history may be not uninteresting 
to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

In 1592 Sir Alexander Fraser, lineal ancestor of 
Lord Saltoun, obtained from James VI. a charter 
of Novodamus of the lands of Philorth. In the 


* Mr, Curystat will find details as to the projected 
University of Dumfries in the ‘General Report’ of the 
Royal Commissioners of Inquiry into the Universities of 
Scotland (1826-30), printed in 1831, pp. 85-88; and in 
the ‘ Evidence’ laid before the said Commissioners, 
printed in 1837, pp. 239-243, 


new infeftment the town of Faithlie is erected into 
a burgh of barony, to be called in all time coming 
the Burgh and Port of Fraser. “ Insuper,” so 
runs the deed, 


© cocnd damus et concedimus plenariam libertatem et 
potestatem prefato Alexandro Fraser...... collegium seu 
collegia infra dictum burgum de Fraser edificandi, 
universitatem erigendi......et generaliter omnia alia et 
singula immunitatem et privilegium unius universitatis 
concernentia, in amplissima forma et modo debito, in 
omnibus respectibus, ut conceditur et datur cuicunque 
collegio et universitati infra regnum nostrum erectis 
seu erigendis, faciendi, agendi et exercendi."’* 


Sir Alexander did not allow the powers thus 
conferred on him to lie idle, for he at once began 
to erect buildings for the contemplated university, 
Five years later we find the Scottish Parliament 
recognizing his patriotic exertions, and providing 
that he should be reimbursed for part of his 
outlay. 


“Our Souerane Lord and thrie estatis of this Parlia- 
ment vnderstanding that Sir Alexander Fraser of Fraser- 
brughe, knycht, being of deliberat mynd and purpois 
to erect ane Vniuersitie within the said brughe, with all 
priuelegis appertaining thairto, according to the tenour 
of his infeftment, hes begwn to edifie and big vp collegis, 
quhilkis nocht onlie vill tend to the great decoirement 
of the cuntrey, bot also to the advancement of the loist 
and tint youthe in bringing tham vp in leirning and 
vertew, to the great honour and weill of our said Souerane 
Lord and natioun, qubhilk honorabill intentioun and 
pollicie maid and to be maid be the said Sir Alexander, 
vpone his exhorbitant and large expensis, aucht and suld 
be furtherit and advancit, and the said Sir Alexander 
nocht onlie allowit thairintill, bot also helpit and suy 
portit to do the samin; Thairfoir our said Souerane 
Lord and thrie estatis of the present Parliament, for the 
further advancement of the said brughe and collegis, and 
for the sustentatioun and intertenement of maisteris, 
teichearis and officemen within the collegis of tie samin, 
hes, with expres consent and assent of the said Alex- 
ander, dotit, gewin and mortefeit the personagis, vicaragis, 
prebendarei+, chaplanreis and altarageis of the paroche 
kirkis of Phillorthe, Tyrie, Kremound, and Rathyn, 
baill teyndis small and great, landis, rowmes and posses- 
sionis appertening thairto, proffiteis, dewteis, annualrentis 
and emolumentis quhatsumevir, and ad manum mortuam 
disponit the eamin to the saidis college or collegis: l’ro- 
vyding alwayis the saidis ministeris of the saidis college 
or collegis ather serve the cure of the saidis kirkis, or 
then the saidis maisteris,, with advyis of the patron, 
furneis sufficient men for serveing the cure of the saidis 
kirkis, sua that the parochineris be nocht frustrat of the 
sacrementis, teicheing and preicheing of the word of 
God,”’t 

There can be no doubt that the arrangement for 
the supply of teachers herein set forth was actually 
called into operation. In 1598 Charles Ferme, 
M.A., “a man of obscure parentage but exceed- 
inglye piouse,” who had been elected one of the 
Regents in the University of Edinburgh in 1589, 
was called to the ministry at Fraserburgh, ‘* where 








* *Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum,’ lib. 
Xxxvii. 

+ ‘Acts of Parliament of Scotland,’ December 16, 
1597. 
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there was ane beginning of an University, over 
which he had charge.”* 
The sanction of the supreme court of the kirk 


was, however, necessary to reconcile Mr. Ferme to | 


his double duties. 
Assembly which met at Montrose in March, 


This was given by the General 
1600: 


“Anent supplicatioun given in be the Presbiterie of 
Deir, makand mentioun that quher the Laird of Philorth 
having erectit ane Colledge vpun the toune of Fraser- 
brughe, and agreit with Mr. Charles Ferme tobe both Pas- 
tour of the said brugh and Principal of his Colledge ; 
qubilk burdein the said Mr. Charles refuses to accept vpon 
him, without he be commandit be the Generall Assemblie: 
Desyreand, therfor, ane command to be given to the said 
Mr. Charles to accept both the eaid charges, as at mair 
length is containit in the said supplicatioun: The Generall 
Asemblie having at length considderit the necessitie of 
the said wark, and how the said Laird of Phillorth has 
refusit to intertaine a Pastour at the said Kirk, vnlesse 
he vndertake both the said charges, therfor commands 
and charges the said Mr. Charles Ferme to vndertake 
and awaite vpon, as weill the said Kirk, as to be Principall 
of the Colledge of Fraserbrughe.”’+ 

The then incumbents of the other three charges 
mentioned in the Act of Parliament were— 
Crimond : John Gordon, M.A., second son of 
Alexander Gordon of Lesmoir. Rathen : Duncan 


Davidson, previously Regent in University and 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen. Tyrie: John 


Howesoun, 
Aberdour. 

For five sessions the work of the newly founded 
college probably went on without interruption, but 
in 1605 the ecclesiastical troubles of the time gave 
a death blow to the scheme. Mr. Ferme was one 
of those devoted sons of the Church who convened 
at Aberdeen, and constituted the Assembly there 
in July, 1605, irrespective of the royal pleasure. 
The inevitable result was that, with seventeen 
others, he was denounced by the Privy Council on 
the 18th of the same month “ for unlawfully assem- 
bling against the letters and charges of his Majesty.” 
Having undergone imprisonment at Stirling, in the 
Castle of Doune, and for three years in the Isle of 
Bute, Mr. Ferme was finally allowed to return 
to his cure, where he zealously discharged his 
duties, teaching both in public and in private, till, 
worn out by study and shattered by incessant toil 
and sufferings, he died Sept. 24, 1617, aged fifty- 
one. “Through his industry, by the divine blessing, 
such a light blazed forth that even children could 
render an account of theirfaith, and that not without 
some feeling of piety. A Tydeus in body, he was 
a Hercules in spirit.”t 

After the death of Mr. Ferme we find no trace 
of the university. It was, indeed, unlikely that 
it could survive the removal of its head and the 
rivalry of the now flourishing Marischal College of 
Aberdeen. Nor have we any evidence as to the 


son of David Howesoun, Minister of 


* Craufurd’s ‘ History of the University of Edinburgh,’ 
t The Booke of the Universall Kirk of Scotland,’ 
Hew Scott’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesia Scoticane,’ 





nature of vhe course of study at Fraserburgh. 
3ut there is no reason to suppose that it differed 
in any essential details from that enjoined in the 
first charter of Marischal College (1593), and in 
the ‘Nova Fundatio’ of King’s College, ratified 
by the same Parliament of 1597. In each of these 
documents we can trace the influence of the educa- 
tional theories of Andrew Melville.* A system 
of specialist professors, such as we have at present 
in Scotland, undoubtedly prevailed in both institu- 
tions in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
But in this experiment Aberdeen was in advance 
of the age ; and about the time when the colleges 
were temporarily (1641-60) united under the title 
of the Caroline University, the system of regenting 
was reintroduced—surviving in Marischal College 
till 1753, and in her elder sister for nearly fifty 
years longer. 

So late as 1793 a portion of the college buildings 
was still to be seen in Fraserburgh—a quadrangular 
tower of three stories.t But this tower was 
demolished many years ago. A large house to 
the left on entering the town is said to have been 
erected with materials taken from the college. 
Four stones built into the front of this house bear 
inscriptions, probably renewed at the time of the 
removal, These are :— 

Trust in God, for He is good, 
His Mercy is for ever. 
Give Him thanks for all you have 
For He is the only giver.{ 
These stones alone now remain to tell of the 
University of Fraserburgh. P. J. ANDERSON. 
2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Rute or Division or Worps (7 §, i. 464; 

31).—Will you allow me to add a few words 
to my remarks on word division at the earlier 
reference ? 

The ‘ fons et origo mali” of the system I have 
adversely criticized is to be found in the attempt 
to sunder words by pronunciation, sound, or, as 
some term it, syllabification—not etymological 
syllabification, be it understood, but syle abification 
re: ting on variable systems of pronunciation. 

Now, at the outset, I venture to say that pro- 
nunciation as a rule for word-sundering is a delu- 
sion. At the end of a dictionary I possess there 
are sixteen pages of a “ Synopsis of words differ- 
ently pronounced,” each word having at least seven 

variations of utterance, according to the different 
standards of Webster, Sheridan, Walker, Perry, 
Jones, Fulton-Knight, and Jameson (and these 
names, of course, do not exhaust such authorities), 
Roughly reckoning each page to contain forty-five 
words, this, multiplied by seven, gives a total for the 
sixteen pages of 6,720 variations of pronunciation. 


* McCrie’s ‘ Life of Melville.’ . 
+ Sir John Sinclair's ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland, 
t Pratt’s ‘ Buchan,’ 
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It is onlyneedful to quote the permutations, accord- 
ing to these several “authorities,” of three words to 
show the inevitable confusion of practice to which 
a rule of division by pronunciation must lead. I 
take the three words nomenclature, irrefragable, 
and nothing: Webster, nd-men-cla-ture ; Sheridan, 
no-men-kli-chur ; Walker, ném-en-kla-chiire ; 
Perry, n6-men-kla’-ture ; Jones, né-men-kla’-ture ; 
Fulton-Knight, ném-en-kla’-ture ; Jameson, no- 
men-klite’-yur. Webster, ir-re-fra-ga-ble and ir- 
réf’-ra-ga-ble ; Sheridan, ir-réf’-fra-ga-bl ; Walker, 
ir-ref’-fra-ga-bl and ir-re-friig’-a-bl ; Perry, ir-re- 
frig-a-bl ; Jones, ir-ré{'-fra-ga-bl; Fulton-Knight, 
ir-réf-ra-ga-bl ; Jameson, ir-réf-fra-ga-bl. Webster, 
noth’-ing ; all the rest, noth-ing. Pronunciation, 
therefore, as a rule for word-sundering is utterly 
inapplicable ; and it is a necessary consequence of 
the lack of unanimity among these authorities that 
the dicta of the various writers on word-division— 
and they are not few—are, according as they follow 
this or that authority, hopelessly at variance and 
conflict. Thus one writer advocates that a con- 
sonant between two vowels should, in a division, 
be made to belong to the second syllable (but is 
obliged presently to make some wholesale excep- 
tions in behalf of words like “ reference,” &c., with 
the accent on the first syllable), but is flatly gain- 
said by another set of writers, who teach that the 
consonant belongs to the foregoing syllable when 
the accent is on the antepenultimate syllable. 
Another writer, while in one breath advocating an 
“improved pronunciation according with the true 
composition of the words (as di-phthong, tri- 
phthong, apo-strophe, &c.),” one “ better convey- 
ing the real meaning of the words,” in the next 
breath is guilty of the inconsistency of advising 
division of the double consonant of such words as 
bedding, &c., and further prescribes, when the 
consonants precede a liquid, such divisions as 
qua-drangle, qua-dra-ture, pa-tron, esta-blish, &c. 
On the subject of the doubled consonant the 
ignorance that prevails among writers on word- 
sundering, even in their own professed department 
of pronunciation, is something amazing. One 
writer actually states, alluding to such words as 
alledging, judging, &c., that “there can be no 
doubt that the letter d is pronounced in the first 
portion of the word, and therefore always belongs 
toit, but g (or at least a part of it) will only belong 
to the syllable of the affix.” This contention may 
be worth while examining somewhat, for on this 
ground are sought to be justified all those divisions 
like begin-ning, lag-ging, Ken-sington, &c., alluded 
to in my former note. The answer to the conten- 
tion that dg and the twin consonants are sounded 
two sounds is that in Cockney parlance they are 
likely to be spoken so as to appear to belong to 
the following syllable ; but that in correct Eng!ish 
pronunciation they should not be so pronounced, 


and mever are by shiremen anywhere out of Lon- | 


don.* 





But to any one acquainted with etymo. 
logy it is well known that the doubled consonants 


| represent a single short consonant sound, of which 





there is evidence even in our nowadays spelling, 
for the p and b in words like whimper, simper, 
grumble (Scot. grummel), have actually grown up 
out of this very attempt to speak the consonant 
with as short a sound as possible. As to the other 
consonants, a reference to Anglo-Saxon is conclu- 
sive ; for the doubled consonants there have no 
existence, and such words as, say, arrow, barrow, 
harrow, hammer, have only one r or m—arewe, 
bearewe, harfve, hamor—with which the surviving 
local folk-speech also agrees, harrow in the mouth 
of the land-folk being arr-6; barrow, barr-6, each 
two distinct syllables with a slightly rattled r. For 
the rest, the present pronunciation of the German 
hammer illustrates the short sound of the first 
syllable of Hamor. 

Historically considered, tch, dg, ck or kh, gh, 
and nn, dd, ll, and all the doubled consonants, are 
no more than sound symbols and expedients to 
represent not two sounds, but one—that of the 
short shut consonant sound, of which ch, j, k, g, 
and the single consonants are the long open com- 
plements. The error, therefore, of sundering these 
in word - divisions is of the greatest. As well 
might one attempt to divide the single sound- 
symbol th (p) or kh of khan. 

Ignorance of the kinship and respective worth 
of the open and short consonants lies at the base 
of another rule of this school, namely, that in 
monosyllable root-words whose vowel is long, the 
end consonant is uttered with the affix syllable, 
thus, wa-ging, ra-ging, dri-ving, fin-ger. The only 
answer to this is that he who should so speak it is 
guilty of mie-speaking English. It is curious that 
those writers who advocate this absurd abuse of 
pronunciation also prescribe the leaving intact of 
prefixes, affixes, and roots of words—at the risk, 
they confess, of doing violence to their pet theories 
of articulation, so called. 

Such are a few of the absurdities and anomalies 
which those who advocate division by pronuncia- 
tion are forced into, all the while that they are 
inveighing against the “ phantasies” and stupidity 
of the advocates of division by derivation. 

In my above remarks I have only alluded to 
the obstacles which arise from the clash of the 
standards of differing authorities. There are other 
obstacles connected with fashion (inexorable, 
theatre, European, are all spoken differently from 
what they were in our fathers’ youth), with dialect, 
with nationality (Americans now take an inde 
pendent line in word-sundering)—which render 
any rules having pronunciation as a groundwork 
now and ever incapable of general adoption. 





* Our pronunciation and spelling, it should be remem- 
bered, are those of the Midland folk-epeech, 
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To sum up: division by pronunciation, sound, 
or syllabification is untrastworthy and impractic- 
able, because the pronunciation of words is con- 
tinually shifting, according to the dictates of 
fashion, whim, and ignorance; because pronuncia- 
tion is not the same in any two ranks of society, 
nor in any two shires, nor at any two periods of 
time, nor in any two English-speaking communi- 
ties. It is in opposition to our system of sound- 
symbols, in which the doubling of consonants and 
vowels is an essential part. 








have thought of them, it is not likely that people 
with such traditions would think “ meanly” of 
themselves, or that the fathers would teach their 
children to despise themselves and their origin. 
Much is made of the fact that Bunyan was a tinker ; 
but it must be remembered that there have been, 
and possibly still are, many tinkers who had no 
connexion with the gipsies. Besides, it is suffi- 
ciently established that the tinker trade was not 


| an inheritance in the family, the father of John 


Its own advocates | Bunyan being the first who followed that calling, 


cannot formulate a single homogeneous system, | and was described as a “ brazier.” And further, 
nor one without numerous and perplexing excep- | if the Bunyans were gipsies, how came they to 


tions in favour of the opposite system of division 
by derivation, i. ¢., at suffixes, roots, &c. It can- 
not be carried out by the printers, with whom the 
ultimate question of division mainly rests, who 
cannot be expected to decide on the right pro- 
nunciation—and consequently of the right division 
—of words where “ authorities ” themselves are at 
issue. 

On the other hand, the converse of all this is 
true as regards division by derivation, The rules 
of division by derivation are almost invariable ; 
they are few and compact—are unaffected by 
fashion, by dialect, by distance, by time-flight, by 
nationality; they are in harmony with (what re- 
mains of) our old system of spelling and with true 
pronunciation ; they can be carried out to an in- 
finitely greater extent without ‘‘ exceptions ” than 
the other system ; they prescribe division at suf- 
fixes, affixes, roots, and formative syllables ; they 
are already largely borne into practice by printers 
and the public generally;* and are the only philo- 
sophical and natural rules governing all inflexional 
tongues, namely, division at the points of juncture 
of the component particles. F, T. Norris. 

Finsbury Park. 


Was Joun Bunyan or Gipsy Ortain? (7® 8. 
ii. 3, 52, 89.)—This question has been of late 
much debated, and does not seems likely soon to 
be authoritatively settled. The remarks of the 
respected Dr. Macauntay do not advance the 
solution of the question in any appreciable degree. 
The words of Bunyan, that his father’s house was of 
“ that rank that is meanest and most despised of all 
the families in the land,” may be taken as giving a 
somewhat exaggerated depreciation of his family, 
just as he was prone to do regarding himself spiritu- 
ally and morally. If he had been a gipsy he would 
not so have spoken of the “ meanness ”’ of his origin, 
for the gipsies at that time had high ideas of their 
descent. They claimed to have been dukes, earls, 
and lords of Little Egypt ; while Borrow says that 
the first of the three precepts of their catechism is, 
“Be true to your people.” Whatever the people 
among whom the gipsies settled or wandered might 








? Departure from correct practice is only made where 
etymological knowledge fails them. 








possess land rights near Bedford? In the southern 
Border of Scotland a colony of gipsies has been 
settled for many generations, and they have had 
certain rights to Jand in their vicinity obtained by 
grant from one of the great proprietors ; but how 
did a single family near Bedford manage to in- 
vest themselves with rights in the land if they 
were the “mean” and “despised” people John 
Bunyan represents, certain to incur the jealousy 
and hostility of those who had land rights or 
privileges at the time? Dr. Macavunay seems 
only now to have made the acquaintance of Mr. 
James Simson, whom he speaks of as “author of a 
‘History of the Gipsies,’” not being aware, evi- 
dently, that the ‘ History’ is the work of that 
gentleman’s father, the son being responsible only 
for the editing and annotating of it. Mr. James 
Simson is distinguished as the most persistent 
asserter of the gipsy origin of John Bunyan, and 
in a recent pamphlet on the subject he has written 
thus—“ John Bunyan doubtless spoke the language 
of the [gipsy] race in great purity, and was capable, 
after a little effort, to have written it.” Is Mr. 
Simson not here assuming too much? If Bunyan 
spoke the gipsy language in “‘ great purity,” how 
comes it that there is no trace of Romany words 
dropping from his prolific pen, the more especially 
that it bad not been drilled out of him in the 
“schools”? Besides, if he spoke gipsy as a lan- 
guage, is it compatible with that practice that he 
should have been such a master of pure English as 
his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and other works prove? 
Furthermore, if Bunyan had been a gipsy and able 
to speak the gipsy language so effectively, would it 
not be likely that there would be some traces of his 
having exerted himself as a missionary among his 
own people, by endeavouring to bring them to 
the faith of the Gospel, or to elevate them in the 
moral and social scale? The very fact that Bun- 
yan became eminent for the powers and qualities 
he displayed in mature years is a convincing ar- 
gument against his being of gipsy blood. If he 
was a gipsy, how comes it that he alone singled 
himself out from the gipsy hosts, and stands now 
the only man of note they have produced? The 
Rey. Dr. Gordon and Mrs, Carlyle need not on this 
question be taken into account, nor need an 
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evangelist near London, since they were products 
of other circumstances and surroundings. The 
attempt to make out the gipsy descent of John 
Bunyan, either from his own words or from the 
fanciful assumptions of Mr. James Simson, seems 
a signal failure, and the facts adduced by the 
Rev. Mr. Brown seem to deprive it of all the 


—e it ever had. Tuomas Tween. 
Celso, 


“The popular pastor of Bedford” informs us in 
‘N. & Q.’ that be has lately been “landed ina 
weakness” concerning John Bunyan. Now, a 
weakness must be a very unpleasant thing to be 
landed in; for, ex vi termini, it can hardly be strong 
enough to bear you ; and if it does not bear you, 
where do you go to? This question I am unable 
to answer ; and, in order to evade it, I will ask 
another question, which is not, perhaps, imper- 
tinent, and which involves no dangerous metaphor. 
Charles Doe, it seems, was Bunyan’s earliest bio- 
grapher, and knew him personally. Was Charles 
Doe a man of gipsy blood ? 

Doe is a gipsy name. There is at this moment 
& numerous clan of Does in the New Forest ; and 
they are the only does there, for all the New 
Forest deer were got rid of twenty years ago and 
more, as you will find it recorded, with just 
indignation, in the pages of ‘Gryll Grange.’ I 
myself have lately visited three gipsy camps, all 
occupied by members of the Doe family; cousins 
and cousins of cousins. Yielding to feminine 
importunity, 1 have given away, not tracts, but 
tobacco, to Isaac Doe, to Naomi Doe, to Faith 
Doe, to Kezia Doe, and to Melia Doe. Nor let 
the fastidious reader suppose that these four 
young women desired tobacco for the benefit of 
their aged parents. No, they desired it for them- 
selves ; and I must confess that Melia Doe, with 
a short clay pipe in her mouth, does really look 
ravissante, ‘Melia is a true gipsy in appearance ; 
but it is proper to say that her kinswoman Naomi 
has fair nair and a fair complexion. There is 
something wrong about Naomi, ethnologically 
speaking ; for she has been in service, and she 
actually told me that she would like to be a 
“ house-dweller ” again. A. J. M. 


The following is another specimen of the popular 
idea that John Bunyan was a gipsy. Mr. Leland 
says :— 

“I should have liked to know John Bunyan. As a 
half-blood gipsy tinker he must have been self-contained 
and very pleasant. He had his wits about him, too, in 
a very Romany way. When confined in prison he 
made a flute or pipe out of one of the legs of his three- 
legged stool, and would play on it to passtime. When 
the jailor entered to stop the noise, John replaced the leg 
in the stool, and sat on it, looking innocent as only a 
gipsy could, calm as a summer morning.” 


Constance Russet. 
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Essay Wayrtep (7" §. ii. 109).—The full title 
of this essay is ‘ Effects of the Conquest of England 
by the Normans,’ and it was written by Chichester 
Samuel Fortescue, student of Christ Church (now 
Lord Carlingford), for the Chancellor’s (not the 
Lord Chancellor’s) Prize at Oxford, the Duke of 
Wellington being then Chancellor. Having gained 
the prize, it was printed at the time in octavo by 
Francis Macpherson, then a bookseller at Oxford, 
but who died a good many years since. Having 
been long out of print, it is quite a matter of 
chance to meet with a copy. W. E. Buckury. 


“* Effects of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans.’ An essay, read in the Theatre, Oxford, 
June 24, 1846. By Chichester S. Fortescue, B.A., 
Student of Christ Church,” was published at 
Oxford by Francis Macpherson in 1846. There is 
a copy of it in the British Museum. 

q. F. R. B. 
Tne Britisn Frac (7* §. ii. 88).—Gwillim 
states that Henry II. added the third lion to the 
two leopards or lions of the Dukedom of Normandy 
on the occasion of his marriage with Eleanor of 
Aquitaine in 1152. Burke, in his ‘General Armory,’ 
confirms this. H. 5. 


I presume when your correspondent Crier ET 
Avpax asks, “ When was the third lion added 
to the British flag?” he means, When did it first 
form part of the royal arms of England ? 

Mr. Boutell, in his ‘ Heraldry, Historical and 
Popular’ (ed. 1864)—than which, marred as it is 
by a host of misleading references to the plates, 
&c., no more painstaking work upon the subject, 
I should think, ever existed—says that after the 
Conquest William I. is said to have assumed the 
two golden lions or leopards of his Norman Duchy 
as the arms of his kingdom of England, and that 
these two lions are considered to have been borne 
by William’s successors until 1154, when, on his 
accession, Henry II. is supposed to have added 
the one golden lion of Aquitaine (in right of his 
queen, Alianore of Aquitaine) to his own paternal 
and royal shield. Since the time of Henry II. the 
three golden lions upon a field of red have always 
been held to be the royal arms of England. 

J. S. Upat. 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Macna Cnarta (7" §. ii. 27, 113).—In an 
article on ‘Ambrosian Manuscripts’ in the 
Quarterly Review for January, 1817 (vol. xvi. 
p. 323), the writer refers to “‘the well-known 
tact, that Sir Robert Cotton redeemed the original 
of Magna Charta from the hands of a tailor who 
was on the point of cutting it up for measures.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Sir James Ware (7® S. ii. 108).—The first 
edition of ‘De Hibernia et Antiquitatibus ejus 





Swallowfield, Reading, 


Disquisitiones’ was published in 1654. Accord- 
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ing to the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ (1766), vol. vi. 
t. ii. p. 4157, note, this “treatise of his, on the 
antiquities of Ireland, is by good judges reckoned 
his masterpiece. It was exceedingly well es- 
teemed, and raised his reputation among the 
Jearned, many of whom coveted his friendship 
and acquaintance.” An account of the writer will 
be found in any of the ordinary biographical dic- 
tionaries. G. F. R. B. 
Sir James Ware has been called the Camden of 
Ireland. ‘De Hibernia Disquisitiones’ is said to 
have been his masterpiece, and to have advanced 
his reputation, high as it already was. Walter 
Harris, who married Elizabeth Ware, his great- 
granddaughter, edited his works, and added a 
memoir of the author, Constance RussELL. 
Swallowfield Park. 


Cepar (7 §. ii. 107).—The name cedar has 
been given very indiscriminately to cedars, cy- 
presses, and junipers. It ought to be confined to 
that noble tree the cedar of Lebanon, to which it 
was first given. This genus has but one true 
species, for the C. atlantica, C. taurica, and 
0. deodara, are mere varieties of the C. libani. 
Their cones are indistinguishable. This I 
learned from the late Sir Wm. Hooker, and his 
son Sir Joseph Hooker has confirmed it. There is 
no higher authority. The timber is of extraordi- 
nary durability, but it is quite devoid of fragrance. 
The sweet-smelling wood of which so-called 
cedar pencils are made is a juniper, commonly 
called the Bermuda cedar, There is a boudoir in 
Warwick Castle entirely wainscoted with it. The 
cedar seats of the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall cannot 
have been of Libanus cedar, for two hundred 
years ago the tree was barely introduced into this 
country, and the timber was not imported. The 
seats must have been from some of the many Ame- 
rican junipers or cypresses which were frequently 
brought over. J. Carrick Moore. 


BELLMAN FIRST INSTITUTED (7" S. ii. 9, 97).— 
“This officer was first appointed in London 1556. 
They were to ring their bells at night and cry 
‘Take care of your fire and candle, be charitable 
to the poor, and pray for the dead.’”—Pulleyn’s 
* Etymological Compendium,’ p. 117. 

Geo. H. Briervey. 

Oswestry. 


Sir Wituram Perrerece (7" §. ii. 107).—The 
only plate which was specifically bequeathed by 
Sir William Pepperell’s will was “all his set of 
plate received from Sir Peter Warren.” This 
was given by the testator, after the death of his 
wife and daughter, to his grandson, William Pep- 
perell Sparhawk. See abstract of Sir William 
Pepperell’s will in the appendix to Usher Par- 
sons’s ‘ Life of Sir William Pepperell’ (Boston, 
U.S., 1855). On the death of Sir William Pepperell, 





on July 6, 1759, the baronetcy became extinct. 
His grandson assumed the name of Pepperell in 
lieu of Sparhawk, in accordance with the terms 
of the will, and was created a baronet Nov. 9, 
1774. The second baronetcy became extinct on 
his death, Dec. 18, 1816. See Parsons’s ‘ Life’ 
and Burke’s ‘Extincs Baronetage’ for the de- 
scendants of the second Sir William Pepperell. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘Tue Parrician’ (7@ S, i. 409, 474; ii. 36, 
115).—If Aursa will look again at my note he 
will find that I never doubted for one moment 
the date of the twenty-third number of the 
Patrician which he possesses. The first number 
of “ The Patrician. Edited by John Burke, Esq., 
author of the ‘ Peerage,’ ‘Landed Gentry,’ &c,” 
is dated May, 1846, contains 94 pages, and com- 
mences with an article on ‘The Peerage.’ This 
is succeeded by a ‘ Knightly Rhyme,’ and an 
article on ‘ Brancepeth Castle,’ &c. The publisher's 
name on the title-page of the first volume is E, 
Churton, 26, Holles Street, but in the notice to 
correspondents in the first number the name of 
Mr. Henry Hurst, 27, William Street, Strand, is 
given as the publisher. G. F. R. B. 


Barner Surceons (7" §. ii. 69).—The follow- 
ing, from a paper of mine on St. Thomas’s Hospital 
(written for the Royal Society of Literature), will, 
I think. answer this query:— 

“In the early part of the eighteenth century the 
College of Barber-Surgeons seriously obstructed, or at all 
events did not encourage, the practice of anatomy. 

“ March 26, 1714. The court notes with disapprobation 
that Mr, Cheselden is active in procuring bodies for 
dissection. 

“1730. A surgeon appointed to teach and demonstrate 
anatomy; but it was a cold affair, done very per- 
functorily, 

“1744. ‘Gentlemen onthe Surgeons’ side of the Court 
of Assistants give notice of their desire to separate, their 
union with the Barbers they find inconvenient, and it 
does not tend to improve the practice of Surgery.’ 

** June 24, 1745. ‘ The union of Barbers and Surgeons 
to be dissolved.’ Probably Mr. Cheselden, Surgeon to 
Queen Caroline and to Chelsea Hospital,and Mr. Ranby, 
Serjeant Surgeon to George IL, were the chief movers 
in this great change.” 

Notes of J. F. South’s, which I saw by favour 
of Sir James Paget and Mr. D’Arcy Power, of 
Bartholomew’s. Wituiam Rene. 


In response to your facetious correspondent Mr. 
AKENSIDE :— 

“King Edward 1V. by certain letters Patent under 
the Great Seal of England, bearing date the 24% day 
of Feb, in the first Year of his reign, did at the 
Supplication of the Freemen of the Mystery of 
Barbers of the City of London, using the Mystery 
or faculty of Surgery, grant to them, among other things, 
that the said Mystery, and all the men of the same 
Mystery of the said City should be one body and per- 
petual Community...... And...... an Act of Parliament 
(made and passed in the $2ud year of the late King 
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Henry VIII. intitled for Barbers and Surgeons), after 
reciting that within the City of London there were then 
two several and distinct Companies of Surgeons, occupy- 
ing and exercising the Faculty of Surgery, one Company 
called the Barbers of London, and the other Company 
called the Surgeons of London, then enacted :—that 
the said two several and distinct Companies of Surgeons, 
should from thenceforth be united and made one whole 
Body Corporate...... which at all times thereafter should 
be called by the name of the Masters and Governors of 
the Mystery and Commonalty of the Barbers and Sur- 
geons of London.”’* 

Charles I., by Letters Patent bearing date 
August 15, in the fifth year of his reign, confirmed 
all the possessions, &c., of the Company. 

George II., by an Act passed in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, entitled “An Act for making the 
Barbers of London and the Surgeons of London two 
separate and distinct Corporations,” enacted 
“that the said Union and Incorporation of the Barbers 
and Surgeons of London, made and effected by the afore- 
said Act of the 32nd year of King Henry VIJL., should 
from and after the 24th day of June 1745 be dissolved 
and declared void and of no effect ; and that such of the 
Members of the said United Company, who were Free- 
men of the said Company and admitted and approved 
Surgeons within the Rules of the said Company...... 
should from thenceforth be made...... a separate and 
distinct body Corporate...... to be called by the name of 
the Masters, Governors and Commonalty of the Art and 
Science of Surgeons of London.” 

George III., by an Act passed in the fortieth year 
of his reign, altered the style and title of this body 
to “The Royal College of Surgeons of London”; 
and on Sept. 14, 1843 (7 Vict.), it received its 
final name of the ‘‘ Royal College of Surgeons of 
England.” ll these facts Mr. AKENSIDE will 
find in the various Acts of Parliament quoted. 

The reasons for the dissolution of the unnatural 
union between barbers and surgeons are not quite 
so funny as Mr. AKENSIDE suggests. Because the 
barbers practised surgery, Henry VIII. united the 
two crafts together. Because surgery had grown 
into a science and had ceased to be practised by 
ignorant barbers, but had passed into the hands of 
specialists, King George I[. undid what Henry 
VIII. had accomplished, but he merely restored that 
freedom to the surgeons which they had owned 
prior to 1541, and did not create any fresh body. 

W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 

Mexborough. 


The union of surgery and barbery was partially 
dissolved in 1540 (32 Henry VIII. c. 42), the 
barbers being confined by that Act to their own 
business, plus blood-letting and tooth-drawing. 
It was not until 1745 (18 George II. c. 15) that 
the separation was completed. I presume that 
the dissolution was due to the spread of medical 
knowledge and the evident incongruity of the two 
“ professions” under the altered circumstances. 

H. §. 


* 40 Geo, III., March 22, 1800. 





Though unable to tell ‘the exact causes that 
led to a separation ” of this guild into surgeons and 
barbers, I learn from the ‘ National Encyclopedia, 
vol. ii. p. 250 (Mackenzie, Ludgate Hill), that the 
two companies remained united till 1745, when 
they were separated by 18 Geo. II. c. 15. Is it not 
possible that the cause of their separation is therein 
stated ? M.A.Oxon, 


ApvriA=THE Srony Sea (7™ §, i. 289, 435: 
ii. 78).—One of your correspondents denies that 
in Wycliffe’s version of Acts xxvii. 27 (ed. Purvey), 
** the stony see” is intended to be a rendering of 
the “Adria” of the Vulgate. Let me give the 
Latin and English clauses, and I think there wil] 
be no room for doubt :— 

“ Nox supervenit navigantibus nobis in Adria.” 

Vulgate. 

“ The nizt cam on vs seilinge in the stony see.” 

Wycliffe, 
What I especially wanted to know was, how 
Wycliffe’s rendering of “Adria” might be ac- 
counted for. To this query no reply has been 
given at present. A. L. Maruew. 

Towyn, Merioneth. 


I beg leave to add the following, from Ducange, 
to my previous reply :—“ Mare petrosum=wmare 
Adriaticum. Brevilog.: ‘Adria est Mare Pe- 
trosum ; et dicitur ab adros Greece, id est petra, 
eo quod magis est petrosum quam alia maria.’” 
The quotation is, I presume, from a lexicon of 
barbarous Latin, by John Reuchlin, called ‘ Brevi- 
loquus.’ (See p. 11 of the ‘ Bibliotheca Latinitatis 
Restitutz,’ in the works of Job. Frid. Noltenius, 
Lipsiw, 1768.) Joun W. Bon. 


Name or Davin’s Morner (7" §. ii. 160),— 
I think it but fair to challenge the editorial dictum 
here, for in view of 2 Sam. xvii. 25, it seems 
more than probable that the parent of Abigail here 
named was her mother ; for her father was Jesse. 
We there read that Amassa, Absalom’s captain, 
was son to “‘Ithra, an Israelite, that went in to 
Abigail, the daughter of Nahash, sister to Zeruiah, 
Joab’s mother.” Unless it can be shown that 
Jesse was also named Nahash, which I do not 
believe, this Nahash was David’s mother. 

C. M, I. 


Valentines, 


If you will take 1 Chron. ii. 17, in connexion 
with 2 Sam. xvii. 25, you will find that David's 
mother’s name was Nahash. E. J. WALKER. 


Byronic Literature (7" §. i, 265, 425 ; ii. 3, 
86, 143).—My attention is drawn to one of a 
series of lists of books relating to Lord Byron ap- 
pearing in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ii. 86. Under the 
heading “ Fiction” I read :—‘‘The Suppressed 
Letters of Lord Byron. Collected by H. Schultess- 
Young. B. Bentley, 1869. Publication sus- 
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ed.” The title of this work, which was 
printed but not published in this country, was 
‘The Unpublished Letters of Lord Byron,’ edited 
by H. S. Schultess-Young. These were divided 
into two parts, genuine and attributed. The first 
were chiefly obtained from an unpublished work 
by Mr. Dallas, to be found in the British Museum, 
sod from MSS. in the Bodleian Library and 
other sources acknowledged in the pages of the 
yolume itself. The second part was printed (with 
an explanatory preface) from the questionable 
MSS. in the British Museum under the title 
“ Attributed Letters.” 

When the publication was nearly completed it 
was discovered that an old injunction in Chan- 
cery prohibited the publication of the greater 
- of the genuine letters comprised in Mr. 
allas’s volume, on the ground that the 
executors of Lord Byron had a prior right. 
This affected so large a portion of the collection 
that the publication was not proceeded with. I 
may add the date your correspondent gives of the 
volume, 1869, would represent me as sixteen years 
of age when it was printed, but I have an impres- 
sion that this date must be placed two or three 
years later. H. 8. Scuuiress-Youna. 


Tae Painter’s Bee (6" §. xii. 346 ; 7 S. i. 
437; ii. 174).—The most startling simulations are 
those of the leaf insect and the flower insect. See 
Wallace’s works, ‘ 


Farrens: Rypecks (7 §. ii. 168).—I cannot 
answer either of Mr. Freeman’s queries, but I 
can add to his facts. If he will look at the bill of 
the annual Chertsey Mead sale (now posted at 
Halliford) he will see that farrens are measures of 
land (for some purposes freehold and for some 
common pasture) on Chertsey Mead as well as on 
Cowey. By the -way, the part of Shepperton 
which is on the “ Surrey side” at Dockett Eddy 
is in the county of Middlesex, and not in the 
county of Surrey as Mr. Freeman supposes. The 
river has also changed its course at Chertsey Lock, 
where the “old Thames” is still shown, and 
Chertsey lock-house is in Surrey, though on the 
“Middlesex side.” My friends among fishermen 
say “ a rypeck.” D. 


Sir Joun Soane’s Museum (7 §. ii. 146).— 
I wish to ask on what evidence the statements of 
Mrz. C. H. Sreruenson are made. 
Joannes MicroLoacvs, 


Books on THE Pracus (7" §, ii. 108).—Derby- 
shire histories, under the parish of Eyam, ¢.4., 
Knight’s ‘ Journey Book of England: Derbyshire’ 
(Lond., 1841, p. 145), contain a full account of the 
Visitation of that village by the Plague, with the 
admirable conduct of the clergyman, Mr. Mom- 
pesson, and his wife, 





Thomas Brasbridge, ‘Poore Man’s Jewell, that 
is to say, a Treatise of the Pestilence,’ Lond., 1578. 

Lowndes, ‘ Bibl. Manual,’ s. v. “ Plague,” gives 
a list of works on the Plague. 

Sydenham, ‘Observationes Medicz,’ sect. ii. 
cap. i., “ Constitutio Epidemica Ann. 1665 et 6, 
Lon.”; cap. ii, “Febris Pestilentialis et Pestis 
Ann. 1665 et 6.” 

Evelyn’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Pepys’s ‘ Diary.’ 

Defoe’s ‘ Journal.’ 

Mr. Promer’s query is too indefinite to obtain 
a more than general reply. To enumerate all the 
works on the Plague without limitation would be 
cis TO ATEIpPOV WKELY. Ep. Marsuatu. 

Let me note two or three sources :—Quincy’s 
‘ Historical Account of the Plague of 1665’; ‘ Cal. 
Domestic,’ Rolls Series, 1637, August, p. 78; 
‘College of Physicians to Council on Prevention 
of Plague’; Graunt’s ‘ Observations on the Bills 
of Mortality’ (my edition is fourth, 1665); Archeo- 
logia, xxxvii. 12-13; the parish registers of the 
Plague times, notably those of St. Saviour’s, in one 
of which epidemics, 1625, Fletcher, the poet, was 
carried off, and nearly the whole family of the 
Harvards. This epidemic, without much doubt, 
sent John to New England, and so led to the 
foundation of Harvard University. 

Witiiam RENDLE. 


There are extracts from the parish registers in 
Faulkner’s ‘ Chelsea,’ ‘ Kensington,’ and, I think 
(I am away from my books), his ‘ Hammersmith.’ 
Robin’s ‘ Paddington’ has some account of the 
Plague pits at Craven Hill. Also see Maitland’s 
‘ History of London,’ and Knight’s ‘ Cyclopzdia.’ 
The latter, under “ Pestilence,” gives a list of 
works which treat of the Plague in various times 
and places, H. G. GRiFFINHOOFE, 


Torquay. 
Memoriats To Servants (6 §. x. 46, 194, 
295, 430, 498; xi. 53, 95, 237, 337; 7S. i. 454). 


—In the parish churchyard of Corwen, Merioneth- 
shire, on a raised brick tomb near a small door at 
the right of the main entrance to the church, the 
following epitaph is inscribed :—‘ Underneath 
lieth the remains of Eleanor Lloyd many years 
Housekeeper at Rig who departed this life 
April 29 1825 aged 81.” At this time the 
ancient estate of Rig belonged to the Vaughans 
of Nannau, near Dolgelly, now represented by 
John Vaughan, Esq., the late Conservative candi- 
date for Merionethshire; and in 1859 Rig passed 
by will of Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, the 
third baronet, who died without issue, to the 
right heir. At Llanddwywe Church, Merioneth- 
shire, on the outside wall beneath the north win- 
dow of the chapel of the once influential family 
the Vaughans of Cors y Gedol, near Barmouth, 
there is a mural monument of stone, reaching 
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from the window to the ground, within the lofty 
iron railings which enclose the large space over 
that part of the Vaughan vault between the 
chapel, built in 1615, and the graveyard boundary 
wall, The inscription, which is encircled with a 
carved stone bordure of elaborate scrolls, is as 
follows :— 

“Underneath lieth the body of Elizabeth Jones of 
Tyddyn y Moch in the parish of Dolgelley She was 
born March ye 9 1688 who having faithfully dis- 
charged all the duties of the best of servants for the 
space of 50 years to Margaret Vaughan relict of 
Richard Vaughan of Cors y Gedol Esq" died much 
lamented ye 23 November 1751.” 

Hvusert Smirtu. 


Jonun Dyer (7 §. ii. 107).—In my copy of 
the first collection of ‘Poems by John Dyer, 
LL.B., R. & J. Dodsley, 1761, is a manuscript 
epistle of five stanzas, beginning— 

Have my friends in the town, the busy gay town, 

Forgot such a man as John Dyer? 
and ina hand of the eighteenth century this re- 
ference :—“ This beautifull epistle, wrote by Mr. 
Dyer 1757, you will find in Dunscombe’s ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ vol. 3, p. 63, 2¢ edition.” There is 
also, in the same hand, the following biographical 
note, which does not, so far as I am aware, give 
much new information :— 

“ Mr. Dyer was second son of Rt Dyer of Aberglasney 
in Carmarthenshire. He settled himself with Mr. 
Richardson painter in Lincolns-inn-fielda, He after- 
wards travelled into Italy, after having been an itine- 
rant painter in 8. Wales & in Herefordshire, Worcester- 
shire, kc &c. He married & settled in Leicestershire. 
His wife's name Ensor. His first living Calthorp in 
Leicestershire (80£ a year) was given him in 1741.” 

Is there any foundation for the supposition that 
the lady named Ensor was a descendant of Shak- 
spere ? Tueopore Moors, 

Whip Cross, Walthamstow. 


Inn Sion: “Toe Taree Orcan Pires” (7™ 
S. ii. 46, 118).—Does it follow as a matter of 
course that “The Three Organ Pipes” was the 
name of an inn? The locality of the tenement 
thus described is interesting to me, and I should 
like much to know more about it. The earliest 
known organ in the church of All Hallows, Bark- 
ing, was erected by Anthony Duddyngton in 1520, 
and the paper of agreement between him and the 
vicar and churchwardens—or a copy of it—was, 
in 1862, and probably still is, in the church chest 
of that parish. Anthony Duaddyngton, who is 
described in this document as a “ citizen of Lon- 
don” only, could not be accurately identified ; 
but a namesake—presumably his son—“ citizen 
and haberdasher of London,” died in 1530, and 
expresses by will, proved in the Probate Court of 
Canterbury August 25, 1530, his desire to be 
“buried by his father and mother in the church 
of St. Stephen, Wallbrook,” providing for an obit 
of masses as usual, It would seem likely that the 





“large house known by the sign of ‘The Three 
Organ Pipes’” was originally our organ builder's 
establishment. At all events it is an interesti 
coincidence. J. Maskett, 


Fixpen’s Intustrations to ‘Tar Lire axp 
Works tr Lorp Brroys,’ 1833 (7™ S. i. 269, 
311; ii. 137).—I have a copy of this work in three 
volumes, and each plate inserted with the letter. 
press relating to it. Each volume contains forty. 
two plates, including a frontispiece and vignette, 
making a total number of 126 plates. Vols. i, 
and ii. bear date 1833, and vol. iii. 1834. My 
copy would seem to be more correctly bound up, 
and with one more plate belonging to it than the 
one described by Atpna. W. H. Hatuipay. 


I wish to add, as a rider to my communication 
on this subject inserted at the last reference, that 
it was written some four months ago, and before 
the notes at p. 311 of the first volume of the pre- 
sent series appeared. It is there shown, much to 
my regret, that my copy of the above work is, after 
all, incomplete. ALrua, 


Tue Branks (7* S. ii. 105).—I should like to 
add to Mr. Pickrorp’s note that there is a spe- 
cially interesting exhibition of the branks in the 
museum at Warrington, in Lancashire. Truly 
the branks is an awe-inspiring engine, and, seeing 
it by itself, one could hardly repress a shudder at 
the barbarous cruelty of those who employed it. 
But side by side with the branks at Warrington 
is the portrait of the lady for whom is claimed the 
distinction of having been the last in England to 
wear the instrument, though—so remarked to me 
a shrewd (perhaps beshrewed) native—not by any 
means the last to deserve it! This local Petruchio 
further expressed his conviction that the branks is 
the real remedy for Parliamentary obstruction, and 
that it would be a national benefit if a sample 
were to dangle conspicuously from above the 
Speaker’s chair, as a warning to “the nagging old 
women who are so plentiful in the House.” They 
are an intensely practical people, the Warring- 
tonians! I forget the name of the dear old lady 
who had such greatness thrust upon her (this 
particular branks would accommodate a small 
cart-horse) ; but I shall ever remember her ver- 
juice-and-vinegar aspect. If the picture does not 
belie her, she must have been the arch-priestess 
of venomous garrulity. In company with the 
countenance of this rare old scold the branks looks 
bland and beneficent, and, indeed, under the cir- 
cumstances its presence is really comforting and 
reassuring. Viewed separately, either the branks 
or the portrait would fill the observer with horror, 
but seen together they neutralize each other toa 
nicety, and exhibit all the exhilarating phenomena 
of a “judicious mixture.” J. F. McRae. 

Peckham, 8,E, 
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Dorron (7 S. i. 308, 433).—There is a strange 
mistake in the last reference. The merest tyro 
in Oriental literature knows that the name Dutt 
has nothing to do with the Parsees. It is a Ben- 
galee family name; and the Bengalees are as 
different from the Parsees in race, language, reli- 
gion, &c., as they are from the Chinese. 
M. L. F. 


Tar Crane (7 §. ii. 129).—Visits by this bird 
to England were noticed in 1865 and 1869. One 
fine specimen, shot in May, 1865, at Dykes House 
Farm, on the Hart estate, Hartlepool, co. Durham, 
is now in the museum of the Natural History 
Society in this city. Wm. Lyatt, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Mary Stuart: a Sketch and a Defence. 
Daniel. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
To the great controversy concerning Mary, Queen of 
Scots, Mr. Daniel contributes a volume which has at 
least the merits of eloquence and outspokenness. A 
doughty and a well-armed champion, he enters the lists 
to do battle 2 outrance in favour of the fair and queenly 
heroine for whom so much blood and ink have been spilt. 
Mr. Daniel has studied closely the subject, and brings 
to bear a good deal of evidence. The book is one to re- 
convince the convinced and to leave the controversy where 
itwas, It is satisfactory to find that one more man of intel- 
ligence, not obviously a Scotchman, is roused to aseert his 
faith in the innocence of the queen. Mr. Daniel, how- 
ever, writes as an advocate, an enthusiast, and a believer, 
He deals only with the period of Mary's life between her 
birth and June 17, 1567, when she was hurried away to 
the scene of her long captivity. Some very animated 
victures are presented of the more dramatic episodes of 
ary’s life, and the queen is throughout absolved from 
all participation in any offence with which she has been 
charged. To our thinking, however, Mr. Daniel attempts 
to prove too much. When he depicts Mary in France it is 
a lovely and an idyllic existence that is brought before the 
reader, and no hint is furnished of the kind of life which 
she must have seen around her at the French court. 
Mr. Daniel's effort is at least chivalrous, and if it does not 
carry conviction to the minds of the doubters, it will be 
because the task is beyond achievement. 


By Gerard 


Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the Sixteenth Century. By Charles H, Her- 
ford, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr, Herrorp has treated in exemplary fashion a sub- 

ject of extreme interest and value. His book is masterly 

in erudition, and supplies the student of Shakspearian 
literature with light that previously was, for practical 
purposes, unattainable, It is difficult to overestimate 
the value of such a contribution to scholarship, and 
there are few students who will not give the serviceable 
volume an honourable and accessible place upon their 
shelves. Mr. Herford’s work is divided into two portions. 

In the earlier, and by far the less interesting portion, 

the author deals with “the brief and, on the whole, 

abortive literary influence of German Protestant art in 
its several branches—the hymn, the dialogue, the 
drama,” These influences are traced in Coverdale’s 
hymns, in the satires of Roy, in the writings of Tyndale, 

w, Wingfield, Barlow, and More, and in works 





such as ‘ John Bon and Mast Parson’ or Turner's dia- 
logue ‘The Examination of the Mass,’ In the second 
portion, in four chapters, we have “ The Faustus Cycle,” 
“The Ulenspiegel Cycle,’ “ The Ship of Fools,” and 
‘*Grobianus and Grobianism.” In those to whom the 
subject is new much admiration will be stirred by the 
proof how numerous and important are our obligations 
under all these heads. The book bas thus a double 
attraction. It is edifying to read, and to those who do 
not possess the German works on which Mr. Herford 
has drawn, invaluable for reference. Mr. Herford, more- 
over, owns his obligations to what he calls “an old- 
fashioned echool” of antiquaries—Thomas Wright and 
Kemble—men whose services, those of Wright especially, 
have been unduly depreciated by those who, though 
their successors and, as such, enriched with their know- 
ledge, are far from being their equals. Upon reading 
this avowal we are the more sorry to find a sneer at 
Warton, who came, of course, much earlier, and who 
was but a pioneer in districts now mapped out and sur- 
veyed, but whose fine taste, prevailing over unfortunate 
surroundings, bas left its mark upon our subsequent 
literature. Mr, Herford's book is, moreover, rather 
harder reading than is necessary. Its scholarship would 
not be lessened, and its interest would be augmented, by 
the absorption into the text of some of the notes, A 
translation of some of the citations of early German 
works would also add to interest as well as facilitate 
study. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. Fdited, with Preface 
and Notes, by W. Minto, M.A. (Clarendon Press). 
To a handsome and convenient reprint of Scott's spirited 
poem Prof. Minto has supplied a preface and notes which 
furnish a valuable commentary on the execution of the 
verse, its diction, and supernatural machinery, together 
with much interesting topographical and genealogical 
information. The work is a model in its class, and is 
accompanied by what, in the spirit of canting heraldry, 

is called “ a map of Scott-Land,” 


Mr. J. Appincton Symonps writes in the Fortnightly 
on Fletcher's‘ Valentinian.’ The final verdict is that 
the “ Rhetorical Dramatist,” which name Mr. Symonds 
would apply to Beaumont as well as his more productive 
associate, “is content to sacrifice psychological cohe- 
rence, probability, and the facts of history for the sake of 
a megnificent but insufficiently developed series of 
effects.’ Mr. C, T. Gatty gives ‘Mr. Francis Gwyn's 
Journal,’ a short private diary by a “Council Clerk,’ 
describing a visit of James 11. to Salisbury, Nov. 19 to 
23, 1683, *Liezt’s Life and Works’ and ‘The Wagner 
Festival at Bayreuth ’ are also dealt with.—A startling 
account of ‘The Hindu Widow,’ from the pen of 
Devendra N, Das is given in the Nineteenth Century. It 
is to be hoped that it will lead to some action to remedy 
the iniquities described, ‘Merely Players, by Mrs. 
D. M. Craik, is an eloquent eulogy of Lady Martin. Mr. 
Andrew Lang writes learnedly upon ‘ Egyptian Divine 
Myths’ and Mr, St. George Mivart records the par- 
ticulars of ‘ A Visit to some Austrian Monasteries,,—To 
Macmillan’s Mr. Freeman sends an erudite paper on 
‘ Aix,’ *The Terrific Diction ’ begins with Dr. Johnson, 
but developes into a condemnation of Mr. Swinburne’s 
extravagances of prose speech. Mr. Percy Gardner 
writes on ‘Homer and Recent Archzxology,’ and the 
Rev. H, 8, Fagan has an interesting paper on an 
‘ Emigré in Ireland in 1796.’—In the Antiquary No, IIL. 
of ‘ London Theatres * contains the account of the Black- 
friars Playhouse, and Mr. John Alt Porter writes on 
‘Garter Brasses.— Some curious folk-lore informa- 
tion is incidentally supplied in ‘Shreds of Morocco,’ 
which appears in the Cornhill, In‘The Cow-Boy at 
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Home’ an animated account is given of picturesque 
phases of American life. ‘The Montafun’ is readable. 
—In Longman's Magazine Mr. W. H. Hudson gives a 
striking account of the puma, the friendliness of which 
to man and its quiet acceptance of hostilities at his 
hands, if trustworthy, are among the most curious 
traits ever preserved concerning animals, Mr. Nelson’s 
‘Early Newspaper Sketches’ are interesting, ‘At the 
Sign of the Ship’ is agreeably continued.—Miss Alma- 
Tadema’s ‘ Fashions in Hair,’ which appears in the 
English Illustrated, is very readable, and bas some excel- 
lent illustrations, ‘Dogs of the Chase,’ ‘The Chase,’ 
and ‘ A September Day in the Valley of the Arno,’ are 
also well illustrated. A second volume of this magazine 
is finished, and is a credit to Englisi art.—The Theatre 
contains an essay by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald on ‘ First 
Appearances, John and Fanny Kemble,’ a second by Mr. 
Richard Lee, on ‘Samuel Phelps,’ and a third by Mr. 
Austin Brereton, on ‘Samuel Foote.'.—A very good num- 
ber of the Gentleman's opens, so far as the miscellaneous 
matter is concerned, with a characteristic contribution 
by Mr. P. Robinson on ‘ Ants and Butterflies.’ Mr. Ker- 
nahan follows with ‘Some Aspects of Heine,’ and is 
succeeded by Mr. Grant Allen with ‘ Generation after 
Generation,’ Ms, Lester's ‘ Noveliets’ Little Ways’ and 
Mr. Oppenheim’s ‘Spanish Treasure Fleets,’ with the 
* Science Notes’ of Mr. W. M. Williams, make up a part 
n which there is no padding. 

Tue serial publications of Messrs, Cassell are once 
more issued, First among them comes the Zxcyclopadic 
Dictionary, Part XXXII. of which carries the alphabet 
from ‘“‘Eye” to “ Ferrocyanide.” Under the head 
“ Family ” will be found historical information of im- 
portance, while “ Fact,” “ Faculty,” “ Fair,” and “ Fear,” 
are specimens of words concerning which comprehensive 
information is supplied.— Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, 
and Picturesque, Part XV11. deals with the life of the 
people in Cairo, and has illustrations representing bridal 
processions, types of public vendors, and other phases of 
street life.—Part XX. of Our Own Country, completing 
vol. ii., is principally occupied with Hatfield House, of 
which two full-page and many smaller illustrations are 
supplied. Further views of Cork are also given.— 
Part XIV. of Greater London begins with Lesnes, and 
passes by Bexley, Welling, Sidcup, the Crays, to Chisle- 
hurst, with its imperial memories, Bickley, and Bromley. 
Of Hall Place, Bexley, of the house in which Castlereagh 
was driven to suicide, of Orpington Priory, Mr. Ruskin’s 
residence, Camden House, and Bromley Palace, and 
many other buildings or spots, interesting or picturesque 
illustrations are afforded.—With Part XII. the first 
volume of the History of Jndia is finished. It deals with 
the administration ot Canning and Amburst, and depicts 
the beginning of the war with Burmah. It is, of course, 
abundantly illustrated. — The Corn Law Agitation is 
treated in The Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part IV, 
—A new volume of Gleanings from Popular Authors, 
begins with Part XIII.—Part VIII. of the Jllustrated 
Shakespeare includes‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ and 
has three full-page illustrations of scenes from that play 
in addition to smaller designs, 

Part XXXIV. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies deals with 
Byron. It is rather strange to see rated as a parody the 
lines on Cabul, p. 221. 

Tus death of Mr.W. P. Bennett, the old bookseller of 
39, Great Russell Street, has not led to the stoppage of 
his interesting catalogues. One of these, compiled by 
his widow, and describing some curious books, has just 
been issued, 

Mrz, H. Browy, the author of ‘ Sonnets by Shakespeare 
Solved,’ has published an ‘ Historical Sketch of Music, 





a 


from the most Ancient to Modern Times,’ which gives 
in a compendious form much interesting archeological 
information, and is likely to be of service to a large clags 
of readers. The publisher is Mr. W. Reeve, 


‘A CoLtEction oF INDIAN FOoLK-TALES,’ gleaned by 
the Rev. Charles Swynnerton, is announced by Mr, 
Elliot Stock, The volume will contain a large number 
of stories gleaned from oral recitation by natives, and 
will be illustrated by native artists, 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. J. Faurs, Teheran (“ History of Philosophy ”),— 
Léfévre André, ‘ Philosophy, Historical and Critical’ 
(Chapman & Hall); ‘A History of Philosophy from 
Thales to the Present Time,’ by Friedrich Delwees, 
2 vola, (Hodder & Stoughton); Lewes’s ‘ Biographical 
History of Philosophy,’ 2 vols. (Longman). 

Borieav (‘ Duvets ”’).—From the French duvet, down, 
applied by metonomy to a coverlet of swanedown or 
eiderdown (see Littré). “ Otterdown” is apparently 
the soft fur of the otter used for a similar purpose, 
“* Tom-axe " for tomahawk is new to us. 

H. A, W. (“Gleaning Bell"’).—An account of this 
custom is given 6 §, xii. 186, where it is said to be 
common in Rutland, It is there stated by CeLer st 
AvupaXx to date from the Middle Ages. 


M.A.Oxon (“ Dataller or Dataler”).—A day labourer 
or one who does a “ day’s tale’ of work. See a charac- 
teristic and delightful answer by A. J. M., 5t 8, viii, 
456. See, also, 5 8S, viii. 346 ; ix. 178, 218. 

CirockMAKERS (7"» 8, i, 171).—L, L. K. will be obliged 
by the reference to the number of the Archaologcal 
Journal in which the clockmakers’ list appears, Appli- 
cations for the pamphlet have been unsuccessful, 

T. W. K, (“ Higham Ferrars Church”: “ Burial in 
Woollen ’’).—Full information as to the latter subject 
will be found in 1*t 8, v, 414, 642; vi. 58,111; x. 20,182; 
4th 8, i, 548; ii. 345; ix. 218, 284; xi. 42, 84; 5 8. wi. 
288. 

JonaTHan Bovucurer (“ Erra Pater ”).—Butler refers 
under the name of Erra Pater to William Lilly, the 
astrologer. The name was applied to an old mere 
For all that is known concerning it consult Nares’s ‘ Die- 
tionary.’ 

E, Watrorp, M.A.—‘ Journal of a Tour through the 
Netherlands to Paris’ is by Lady Blessington. 

CorricenpumM.—P, 167, col. 2, 1, 25, for “ Laudale” 
read Langdale. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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